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The  Student  K 


en  in  I, 


1 1874-1899|    The  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada,  Eeno 
opened  its  door  in  Elko 
in  1874.  The  university 
moved  to  Reno  in  1886. 
In  1893,  "The  Nevada 
Student  Record"  (now 
the  Nevada  Sagebrush) 
was  first  published. 
Manzanita  Hall,  once 
known  as  "The  Cottage," 
was  finished  in  1895 
and  opened  in  1896. 
Lincoln  Hall  is  built  in 
1896.  The  Artemisia  was 
first  published  in  1889. 

1 1900s  |  In  1901,  the 
sophomore  class,  as  a 
joke,  placed  a  freshman 
doll  tied  to  an  electrical 
poll  as  if  he  were  elec- 
trocuted. The  Chemistry 
Building  was  built  from 
pieces  of  the  old  prison 
wall  in  1902.  Mackay 
School  of  Mines  was 
erected  in  1908 


1 1910s  |  A  former  cow  pasture  was  transformed  into 
the  Manzanita  Lake  area  in  1911.  In  1917,  out  of 
the  191  registered  men  at  UNR,  145  dropped  out  to 
fight  in  WWI.  Thirteen  lost  their  fives.  Also  in  1917, 
The  Nevada  Athletic  teams  were  called  the  Sagebrush 
Warriors.  Ice-skating  on  Manzanita  Lake  was  a  big 
success  in  1918.  Engineers'  Day  officially  started  in 
1919. 


1 1920s  |  The  "Des- 
ert Wolf,"  the  official 
humor  publication  of 
the  student  body,  was 
first  introduced  at  the 
1923  Homecoming  Day 
event.  Also  in  1923,  the 
Nevada  Athletic  teams 
were  changed  to  the 
Nevada  Wolves,  which 
later  changed  into  the 
Wolf  Pack.  In  1924  the 
University  celebrated  its 
50th  year  in  operation. 
In  1928  the  Coffin  and 
Keys  held  their  annual 
"Running"  event,  which 
featured  two  war  tribes 
that  battled  for  a  whole 
day  on  campus. 


1 1930s  |  Mackay  Day  was  official  created  in  1932.  Also,  in  1932  the  University  Ag- 
gies, a  UNR  club,  buried  their  mascot  "Old  Ned"  in  protest  of  a  forced  lease  of  the 
University  farm.  The  Desert  Wolf  was  abolished  by  ASUN  in  1933. 


1 1940s  |  In  1944,  there 
were  only  four  men  out 
of  a  senior  class  of  55 
students.  Also,  in  1944, 
the  Wolf  Pack  football 
team  merged  with  the 
Reno  Army  Air  Base 
football  team  to  form  the 
Flying  Wolf  Pack  due  to 
WWII.  The  University 
of  Nevada  War  Board, 
which  was  in  charge  of 
wartime  activities  on 
campus,  sold  $252,000 
worth  of  war  bonds 
during  a  drive  to  buy  a 
Hellcat  in  1945. 

1 1950s  |  The  Brushfire  was  first  published  in  1950. 
Procter  Hug  became  ASUN  president  in  1953.  Ross 
Hall,  the  Jot  Travis  Student  Union,  the  Sarah  Hamil- 
ton Fleischmann  School  of  Home  Economics  and  the 
Fleischmann  Agriculture  Building  were  completed  in 
1958. 


1 1960s  |  In  1962,  Juniper  Hall  and  White  Pine  Hall  were  built.  In  1963,  the  Blue 
Keys  drained  Manzanita  Lake  due  to  damage  from  the  Truckee  River.  Also,  SAE 
purchased  the  two  lions  that  rest  in  front  of  their  house  today.  Nye  Hall  was  built 
in  1967.  The  ASUN  Rodeo  Club  was  founded  in  1968. 
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1 2000+  |  The  Wolf  Pack 
Eadio  was  created  in 
2001.  The  first  "Parade 
of  Lights"  hit  Virginia 
Street  in  2002.  The 
Artemisia  changed  its 
format  from  Yearbook 
to  magazine  in  2004. 
The  Joe  Crowley  Student 
Union  opened  in  2007. 
Tuition  hit  $120.75  per 
credit  for  undergradu- 
ates in  2008. 


1 1970s  |  Students  held  a  demonstration  to  protest 
the  U.S.  invasion  of  Cambodia  in  1970.  In  1970- 
1971,  Frankie  Sue  Del  Papa  became  ASUN  President. 
Also,  the  Artemisia  criticized  students  for  wrongly- 
pronouncing  ASUN"  as  "a  sun"  and  "ah-sun."  In  1974, 
the  Wolf  Pack  had  its  best  season  in  25  years  (in- 
cluded defeating  UNLV).  Also,  in  1974  there  was  a  pe- 
tition to  make  foreign  languages  courses  and  optional 
requirement  for  graduation.  Student  fees  reached  §23 
per  credit  in  1979.  Also,  in  1979  Dr.  Joseph  Crowley 
became  Interim  President.  Student  Orientation  Staff 
(SOS)  first  appeared  on  campus  in  1979. 


1 1980s  |  UNR's  first 
"Day  on  the  Green" 
started  in  1983,  which 
featured  a  concert  on 
Mackay  Stadium.  ASUN 
and  about  300  students 
protested  President  Joe 
Crowley  and  the  Board 
of  Regents  because  of 
President  Crowley's  deci- 
sion to  transfer  §175, 
000  from  the  Student 
Union  Capital  Improve- 
ment Fund  to  the  Ath- 
letic Department  to  help 
alleviate  the  depart- 
ment's §282,000  budget 
shortfall.  In  1985,  UNR 
celebrated  its  100th  year 
anniversary. 

1 1990s  |  1990  marked 
the  50th  Winter 
Carnival.  Also,  in  1990  a 
mini-mall  was 
proposed  for  the 
northwest  corner  of  the 
campus  and  an  amphi- 
theater was  scheduled 
to  be  built  next  to  Lom- 
bardi  Recreation  Center. 
The  JTSU  reopened  in 
1996  after  extensive 
renovations  and  displac- 
ing several  originations 
including  moving  the 
publications  to  apart- 
ments on  North  Sierra 
Street.  Legacy  Hall  was 
built  in  1999. 


KEVIN  CLIFFORD 

As  this  is  the  final  issue  in  my  control 
as  Editor-in-Chief,  I  couldn't  help  but 
think  about  what  I'll  leave  to  my  staff 
and  to  the  student  body. 

In  the  last  two  years  as  leader  of  this  publication,  I  realized  that  The 
Artemisia  is  a  direct  reflection  of  the  changes  that  the  student  body  has  made 
in  recent  years. 

The  student  body  voiced  its  opinions  on  the  last  yearbook,  which  was  last 
published  in  2003.  Out  of  hundreds  of  copies  printed,  about  35  students  picked 
up  their  yearbooks.  Students  were  in  fact  making  their  own  yearbooks,  through 
on-line  blogs  and  social  networks.  In  order  for  the  publication  to  serve  the 
students,  it  had  to  evolve  into  a  mass  media  form  that  students  are  accustomed 
to,  which  was  a  magazine.  It  is  actually  the  second  campus  magazine,  the  first 
being  the  "Desert  Wolf,"  which  was  abolished  by  ASUN  in  1933. 

The  publication  went  from  a  documentary  style  magazine  during  my  first 
year  as  leader  to  a  student  interest  magazine  for  the  second.  It's  not  that  stu- 
dents disliked  the  documentary  version;  it  was  that  after  asking  and  receiving 
opinions  from  students  on  this  campus,  the  student  body  felt  that  it  would 
better  served  as  a  student  interest  magazine.  I  decided  to  listen  to  my  fellow 
students,  because  the  founding  principle  of  this  publication  is  to  serve  the  gen- 
eral will  of  student  interest. 

This  publication  has  changed  drastically  in  the  past  four  years  than  it  has 
in  its  entire  109  years  of  existence  (a  few  years  it  was  not  published).  For  98 
volumes  prior  to  2004,  the  Artemisia  was  a  yearbook,  which  did  everything  a 
yearbook  did:  it  documented  the  school  year  through  photos,  illustrations  and 
writing.  It  served  the  University  well  and  it  not  only  gave  students  a  book  of 
school  memories  to  take  home,  but  it  also  kept  a  historic  document  of  student 
activities.  Only  a  few  people  on  campus  today  would  know  that  the  once  famous 
"Sundowners"  club  prompted  student  fun  through  smoking  and  drinking. 
Also,  few  would  know  that  the  University  used  to  host  as  many  as  four  major 
dances  and  celebrations  throughout  the  year,  including  the  Winter  Festival  and 
the  Wolf's  Frolic.  The  rapid  growth  of  technology  and  communication  was  the 
precursor  for  the  evolution  of  this  publication. 

I  have  received  many  questions  from  students  on  where  this  publication  is 
heading.  My  response  has  always  been  the  smart-ass  reply  of  "where  would  you 
like  to  see  it  go."  Students  should  not  be  asking  me  where  the  publication  is 
heading,  but  instead  they  should  be  coming  to  tell  me  what  they  want  the  pub- 
lication to  become.  The  future  of  this  publication,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  them, 
rests  more  on  the  student  body  than  anything  else. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  did  a  bang-up  job  with  the  publication,  but  I 
regress  because  it  was  mostly  from  the  tremendous  help  from  my  staff  and  the 
student  body  that  made  this  publication  as  great  as  it  is  today.  But,  I'm  far  from 
saying  these  have  or  are  the  best  issues  published.  This  publication  has  a  lot 
more  potential  in  it  that  future  editors,  staffs  and  students  will  hopefully  tap 
into. 

Lastly,  somewhere  in  recent  history,  students  have  for  the  most  part 
"forgotten"  the  history  of  UNR  and  the  traditions  that  surrounded  the  campus 
and  the  student  body.  I  have  attempted  to  show  some  histories  and  traditions 
of  UNR  and  the  student  body  in  the  following  timeline.  Hopefully,  this  will  help 
get  more  students  involved  with  their  campus's  history  and  further  enrich  the 
campus  that  once  was  all  about  the  students. 
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ATOJFift  Co-founder  of  the  Garden  Party,  Van  Phan,  a  dual  Journalism  and  French 
major,  separates  several  Lettuce  roots  to  help  each  plant  grow  better  during  the 
Green  Party,  which  was  held  on  Aiken  Street  on  Feb.  10. 
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On  May  24,  2006,  former  Vice  President, 
Al  Gore  released  his  documentary  An 
Inconvenient  Truth.  With  a  click  of  his 
pointer,  Gore  positioned  himself  next  to  a 
keynote  presentation  and  made  his  point. 

The  earth  was  heating  up.  Glaciers  had  been  steadily  melting  into  the 
oceans  and  at  their  current  pace,  the  glaciers  would  increase  sea-levels 
by  more  than  20  feet  around  the  world.  Cities  such  as  Manhattan,  San 
Francisco,  New  Delhi  and  more  would  be  underwater.  The  next  genera- 
tion would  be  experiencing  temperatures  far  beyond  our  hottest  days. 

By  the  end  of  the  documentary,  Gore  revealed  that  the  cause  of  such 
catastrophes  was  predominantly  a  result  of  us.  We  had  emitted  so  much 
carbon  dioxide  through  our  cars  and  our  coal  burning,  among  other 
things,  that  the  earth's  greenhouse  gasses  were  trapping  too  much  heat. 
It  was  an  inconvenient  truth.  Us,  who  at  that  time,  was  chomping  down 
buttered  popcorn. 

That  day,  people  left  the  movie  theaters  and  either  changed  their  ways 
or  did  not.  Some  believed  Gore  and  others  did  not.  But  in  the  months  that 
followed,  Gore's  documentary  gave  one  more  voice  in  the  fight  against 
global  warming.  The  movie  was  released  in  more  than  40  countries  and 
won  the  Oscar  for  Best  Documentary.  Five  months  later,  Gore,  whose 
sole  mission  was  to  educate  the  public  on  global  warming,  won  the  2007 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  He  now  had  an  audience  like  never  before. 

Eventually,  the  green  mentality  began  to  pick  up  speed.  Finally,  when 
it  came  time  to  ask  the  nation  to  make  a  change,  it  inevitably  led  to  the 
grassy,  green-turfs  of  college  campuses-campuses  that  for  years  had  been 
known  for  their  idealism  and  revolution.  They  demanded  civil  rights,  pro- 
tested the  Vietnam  War  and  also  fought  for  environmental  protection. 

Today,  campuses  have  been  seeing  a  renaissance  of  the  eco-conscious 
student  and  students  at  the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  are  no  exception. 
Starting  at  the  Joe  Crowley  Student  Union  and  leading  to  places  as  far  off 
as  Ghana,  West  Africa,  these  students  are  proving  that  they  are  serious 
about  protecting  the  earth  and  not  interested  in  any  earthly  trend  or  the 
government's  status  quo. 

|  Paving  the  Way  for  a  Green  UNR:  SEEDS  | 

In  August  of  2003,  Kendra  Zamzow  a  Ph.D.  student,  in  environmental 
natural  resources  environmental  sciences  or  as  she  says,  "a  health  gradu- 
ate degree  on  the  environmental  chemistry  science  track,"  came  to  UNR 
for  the  graduate  program. 

She  admits  she's  been  around  the  business  of  the  environment. 
"We  called  it  alternative  energy  back  then,"  she  says.  "Now  they  call  it 
green — it's  all  talking  about  the  same  thing." 

That  semester  Zamzow  came  to  UNR  she  took  an  elective  course 
called  Industrial  Ecology.  One  day,  Steve  Oberg,  director  of  Environmen- 
tal Health  and  Safety 
at  UNR,  came  in  and 
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talked  to  the  class  about  "green"  buildings. 

"He  told  us  that  in  the  library  the  architects  had  already  been  there 
but  the  student  union  (construction)  hadn't  been  voted  on  yet,"  she  says. 
"So  if  we  students  wanted  to  get  involved  and  have  a  green  building  on 
campus  that  might  be  a  good  place  to  start." 

Following  Oberg's  presentation,  Zamzow  and  her  class  group  started 
SEEDS,  Students  and  Educators  for  Environmental  Development  and  Sus- 
tainability.  They  researched  ways  to  make  the  JCSU  not  just  concrete  and 
rebar  at  the  south  end  of  campus.  They  wanted  to  make  it  much  more 
energy-efficient . 

At  that  point  the  JCSU  wasn't  much  but  a  pile  of  dirt  and  the  Associ- 
ated Students  of  the  University  of  Nevada  president  Alicia  Lerud,  had  just 
submitted  a  resolution  to  find  funds  for  a  new  union  earlier  that  year. 

Oberg's  appearance  was  good  timing.  The  group  researched  environ- 


mentally friendly  materials,  resourceful  landscaping  and  the  price  it 
would  cost  to  use  them.  Eventually  Chuck  Price,  director  of  the  Jot  Travis 
Student  Union  who  was  overseeing  the  building  of  the  JCSU,  allowed 
them  to  speak  to  him  about  what  they  found. 

"We  gave  a  slide  show,  we  invited  people  from  student  union  and  some 
people  from  facilities,"  says  Zamzow.  "  Then  we  also  wrote  a  report  that 
we  left  with  Chuck." 

Nearly  five  years  later,  that  work  of  five  students  led  to  the  build- 
ing the  JCSU  as  a  green  building.  Price  created  a  Green  Committee  for 
the  union  which  today  has  high  efficiency  glass,  carpets  with  recycled 
backing,  furniture  with  recycled  materials,  drought  tolerant  landscaping 
materials,  ultra-low  flush  toilets  and  those  are  just  a  few  of  its  traits. 

Current  SEEDS  co-presidents  Virginia  Smith  and  Dakota  Casserly  are 
continuing  the  SEEDS  "legacy"  by  looking  at  making  the  campus  greener 
and  more  sustainable.  At  the  top  of  the  roof  of  the  union  are  locations  for 
photovoltaic  solar  panels  and  if  the  SEEDS  group  gets  enough  funding, 
the  Union  could  be  looking  at  whole  new  energy  cost. 

"The  university  is  a  big  organization,"  says  Smith.  "There's  a  lot  of 
stuff  that  goes  into  the  running  of  it  so  it  just  seems  that  we  should  try 
and  cut  down  of  waste  and  things  that  we  throw  away— wasting  electric- 
ity, wasting  money. " 

Part  of  their  work  involves  having  Chartwells  supply  Fair-trade  coffee 
and  recycling  around  campus.  They  are  also  holding  an  essay  contest  to 
"inspire  thoughtful  dialogue"  about  sustainability  These  all  matter  in  the 
larger  picture  and  students  should  think  twice  about  their  waste,  says 
Casserly. 
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ATH€HFs  Co-founders  of  the  Green  Party  Carolyn  Van  Lydegraf  and  Van  Phan,  a 
senior  dual  Journalism  and  French  major,  uncover  one  part  of  the  garden  during 
the  Garden  Party,  which  was  held  on  Aiken  Street  on  Feb.  10. 

~?~  Van  Lydegraf,  goes  over  the  garden  log  book  with  Jamie  Koepnick,  a 
junior  Nutrition  major,  and  Tiana  Challenger,  a  senior  Journalism  major. 


"So,  those  finite 
resources,  what 
happens  when  they 
eventually  disappear? 
What  are  we  going  to 
do?"  asks  Casserly 
"It  could  be  a  global 
catastrophe,  right. 
Just  think  of  the  oil 
products  that  are 
used  to  create  every- 
thing we  wear.  How 
can  we  come  up  with 
resources  that  are  re- 
newable that  we  can 
use  to  substitute  in- 
stead of  using  oil  and 
the  finite  resources? 
Why  couldn't  they  be 
recycled?" 

Both  Smith  and 
Casserly  agree  that 
although  it's  can  be 
frustrating  to  live  in 
such  a  consumption- 
oriented  society,  they 
still  try  to  make  a 
difference. 

"I'm  walking  to 
campus  and  I'll  see 
bottles  and  cans  that 
are  laying  the  grass," 
says  Casserly.  "It's 
amazing  and  it's  a 
real  conflict.  Do  I  pick 
it  up?  Do  I  pick  up  af- 
ter somebody?  Yeah, 
I  am  going  take  the 
extra  step  to  actually 
try  and  help  someone 
out  and  hopefully 
someone  will  see  that 
and  notice." 

|  Garden  Party  | 

On  a  sunny,  but 
fairly  cold  March 
afternoon,  Carolyn 
Van  Lydegraf,  a  UNR 
alumnus,  peeks 
under  a  plastic  sheet, 
covered  in  snow. 
The  sheet  protects 
a  wealth  of  garden 
plants — kale,  spinach, 
lettuce,  Arugula  and 
more.  Their  leaves  are 
bright  green,  sharply 
contrasting  the  dark 
compost  they've  been 
planted  in.  A  bit  of 
snow  melts  on  their 
midribs. 


The  garden  is  part 
of  Van  Lydegraf' s 
Garden  Party,  a  sus- 
tainable community 
garden  started  in  Oc- 
tober that  has  since 
gained  a  solid  follow- 
ing from  university 
students  and  people 
in  the  community. 

"We  just  made 
a  plan,"  says  Van 
Lydegraf  about  start- 
ing the  garden.  "We 
scrounged  materi- 
als, pulled  out  all 
our  contacts  in  the 
community  and  I 
ended  up  finding  a 
local  farmer  who  is 
an  acquaintance  of 
our  family  who  very 
enthusiastically  do- 
nated straw  bales  and 
top  soil  and  very  old 
composted  manure  to 
build  our  beds.  I  bor- 
rowed a  truck  from 
another  acquain- 
tance." 

Michael,  a  new 
member,  throws  his 
compost  from  the 
week  to  the  bigger 
garden  compost  in 
the  back  corner.  Caro- 
lyn picks  through  his 
onions  and  turns  the 
compost  with  a  pitch- 
fork. Throughout  the 
week  members  have 
rotated  watering  the 
plants  and  clearing 
out  weeds  but  today 
is  the  ultimate  gather- 
ing. Today  the  group 
begins  talks  on  what 
to  plant  in  the  spring. 

Squash,  tomatoes, 
red  peppers — they're 
all  up  for  planting. 
How  about  flowers? 
Or  strawberries? 
"What  about  some 
carrots,"  peeps  in 
Andrea.  The  group 
sits  in  a  darkly  lit 
living  room,  mulling 
over  the  possibilities. 
But  that's  what  so 


exciting  for  Van  Lyde- 
graf— the  possibilities. 

"It's  a  great  op- 
portunity to  share  my 
interest  for  hands-on 
learning  about  sus- 
tainable agriculture 
with  my  friends  and 
other  members  of 
the  community,"  she 
says.  "Right  now  our 
goal  is  to  not  only  es- 
tablish our  own  plot 
to  tend  but  also  help 
other  people  to  start 
their  own  garden  and 
hopefully  proposition 
the  city  to  get  our 
own  public  space." 

Andrew  Highison, 
a  22-year-old  English 
major,  quickly  latched 
on  to  the  garden 
as  he  worked  at  an 
organic  farm  over 
the  summer  of  2007. 
"It  requires  a  larger 
commitment  of  time 
because  it  requires 
a  lot  of  energy  and 
focus  to  make  sure 
that  your  plants  don't 
die,"  he  says. 

He  walks  the 
garden's  two  raised 
beds.  It's  been  almost 
three  months  since 
he  dug  holes  in  the 
ground  and  blanketed 
a  seed  with  dirt. 
From  what  he  sees, 
the  plants  are  near  to 
harvest  time. 

|SAIWI| 

When  Peggy  Lee 
grew  in  up  she  didn't 
grow  up  with  water 
at  the  turn  of  a  knob. 
She  grew  up  learning 
to  appreciate  when 
water  came  back  on. 

"When  I  grew  up 
the  water  that  came 
out  was  really  murky 
from  the  tap,"  she 
says.  "I  grew  up  in 
the  Tokyo  area  and 
because  of  the  popula- 
tion density  and  the 
summer  drought, 
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sometimes  they'd  have  to  stop  the  water  line 
to  keep  the  water  level  at  the  reservoir  so  we 
couldn't  use  the  water  for  a  while,  for  like  four 
to  five  hours,  It  happened  a  lot.  I  don't  know  if 
it's  happening  still." 

She  came  to  the  United  States  with  this  in 
mind  and  while  in  Japan,  actively  sought  out 
a  hydrology  program.  It  led  her  to  UNR,  where 
today  she's  a  part  of  the  Student  Association  for 
International  Water  Issues. 

That  first  night  she  attended  a  SATWI  (pro- 
nounced say- wee)  meeting  she  was  met  with  a 
room  full  of  people  all  with  the  same  interest 
with  water  as  her.  They  had  traveled  to  Kenya, 
Guatemala  and  Panama  to  help  people  in  need 
of  a  cleaner,  more  efficient  water  system.  This 
included  "building  better  pumps  and  water 
filtration  systems  for  people  that  had  for  years 
had  known  nothing  more  than  poor,  unhealthy 
water. 

This  year  the  group  plans  on  going  to 
Ghana,  West  Africa  and  to  New  Mexico's  in  the 
Navajo  Nation.  Their  life  perspective  changes, 
says  Harmony  Farnsworth,  SAIWI  co-president 
with  Lee. 

When  Farnswoth  arrived  in  Kenya,  her  bag 
carried  more  belongings  than  most  of  the  villag- 
ers. They  slept  outside  of  huts  and  Farnsworth 
and  the  group  slept  inside  their  camping  tents. 
Upon  returning  to  Reno,  Farnsworth  admits 
she  tries  to  live  more  simply,  knowing  how  the 
Keyans  live. 

"It's  something  that's  overlooked  by  a  lot  of 
people,"  she  says.  "You  go  home,  you  turn  on 
your  tap,  you  get  hot  water,  cold  water,  and  you 
get  clean  water.  You  get  to  take  a  shower,  you 
don't  think  about  how  much  you  are  using  or 
where  it's  coming  from  but  there  are  people  in 
other  countries  who  are  limited  to  only  a  couple 
of  gallons  a  day. " 

Navajo  Nation  itself  is  a  land  of  many  dis- 
crepancies. Although  situated  across  nearly  27, 

000  miles  of  land — from  Utah  to  New  Mexico —  they  still  have  problems 
with  water. 

"You  feel  like  you're  in  a  developing  country,"  says  Farnsworth.  "It's 
unlike  any  reservation  that  you  see  at  Walker  Lake  or  Pyramid  Lake, 
there  are  some  in  the  south,  especially  in  the  Grand  Canyon,  they  only 
use  burrows  as  transportation  because  they  don't  even  have  any  ve- 
hicles." 

In  Kenya  it  was  similar. 

"In  Kenya  last  summer  we  were  hiking,  depending  on  whether  huts 
were  located  in  the  village  they  would  walk  one  to  two  miles  a  day  and 
carry  buckets  on  their  head  and  how  they  would  get  the  water,  they 
would  dug  a  hole  into  a  dried  up  creek  bed  and  fill  it  up  with  murky 
brown  water,  that's  what  they  drink,  wash  with." 

SAIWI  is  unlike  most  clubs  but  they  are  unique  and  consciously  aware 
of  the  global  issues  around  the  world.  Together,  they  aim  to  change  how 
people  live  with  one  drop  of  water  at  a  time. 

"It's  great  when  I  can  share  with  them  these  issues  that  are  going  on," 
says  Farnsworth.  "I've  been  able  to  get  across  to  some  people  that  a  small 
group  can  make  a  difference." 

Professors  Scott  Slovic  and  John  Sagebiel,  are  the  ying  and  yang  of 
environmental  studies.  Slovic,  an  English  professor,  is  a  literary  critic. 
His  books  from  class  are  dog-eared  and  overflowing  with  post-its  of  vari- 
ous colors.  The  way  he  explores  language  and  teaches  his  students  is 
not  through  indoctrination,  he  says,  but  by  helping  them  to  think  and 
express  themselves. 

Sagebiel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  environmental  chemist.  He  is  UNR's 


environmental  affairs  manager  and  advisor  to 
SEEDS.  His  work  on  atmospheric  pollution  and 
emission  rates  in  the  atmosphere  are  an  asset 
to  the  environmental  community.  He  can  be 
technical  and  talk  about  emissions  rates  and 
the  pollutants  that  wind  up  in  our  lungs.  He 
knows  his  science  as  Slovic  knows  his  language. 

Because  of  their  backgrounds,  the  two  can 
speak  freely  about  the  environment  with  exper- 
tise that  you  couldn't  find  in  one  person.  This  is 
why  they  came  together  this  semester  to  teach 
a  class  titled,  "Language  and  Literature  of  Sci- 
ence." The  new  class,  focusing  on  the  environ- 
ment and  sustainability,  reaches  all  generations 
of  students,  with  all  views  on  this  topic  that  has 
been  around  for  years. 

"The  whole  idea  of  sustainability  is  not  a 
new  concept  it  really  dates  back  tot  he  1970s 
and  80s  when  it  began  to  enter  mainstream 
vocabulary,"  Slovic  says.  "Sustainability  became 
a  buzz  word  in  the  environmental  community 
and  some  concepts  come  and  go... but  we  have 
sustained  the  idea  and  the  vocabulary  of  sus- 
tainability in  society,  in  general  in  particular  in 
the  academy." 

Slovic  and  Sagabiel  meet  before  class  to  go 
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Troy  Micheau,  a  Secondary  Education  major, 
mixes  compost  for  during  the  Garden  Party  at  Aiken 
St.  on  Feb.  10. 


Van  Phan  waters  the  group's  garden. 
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over  the  lesson  plans 
and  once  in  class, 
they  feed  off  each 
other,  they  say. 

"I  may  have  a  very 
technical  background 
and  -understand  a  lot 
of  the  great  detail  of 
thermal  energy  losses 
and  efficiencies  and 
how  do  we  get  these 
things  improved," 
says  Sagebiel.  "But 
how  do  we  communi- 
cate the  subject  as  a 
whole?  How  do  you 
get  people  excited 
about  it  because  you 
don't  want  to  be  bor- 
ing you  don't  want  it 
to  be  too  dry  as  some 
of  it  is." 

The  answer  came 
in  the  form  of  litera- 
ture— persuasive  and 
compelling  literature 
that  spanned  all 
genres — poetry,  prose, 
non-fiction  and  liter- 
ary non-fiction.  Ar- 
ticles come  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 
Books  include  An 
Inconvenient  Truth 
Michael 

Pollans'  "Omnivore's 
Dilemma"  or  Aaron 
Ralston's  "Between 
a  Rock  and  a  Hard 
Place." 

Both  Sagebiel 
and  Slovic  are  well 
equipped  to  teach  the 
class.  Sagabiel's  home 
"Big  Thunder"  has 
gained  public  acclaim 
for  its  innovative  use 
of  recyclable  and  en- 
ergy-efficient materi- 
als. Slovic  grew  up  in 
Eugene,  Oregon,  and 
was  raised  by  a  fam- 
ily of  academics  and 
activists.  His  sustain- 
ability  is  apparent  in 
his  home  in  that  like 
Sagebiel's,  it  uses  en- 
ergy-efficient materi- 
als and 
innovations.  They 


both  met,  it  turns 
out,  when  Slovic 
wanted  some  help 
with  his  house. 

But  when  teaching 
the  class  they  both 
agree  it  isn't  about 
advertising  about  the 
benefits  of 
sustainability 

"Our  premise  is 
that  sustainability  is 
important  to  modern 
society  and  cultures 
around  the  world, " 
says  Slovic.  "If  you 
want  to  be  really  bold, 
you  might  to  say  the 
planet  that  unless 
we  start  thinking 
more  sustainable  and 
change  our  behavior 
in  certain  ways,  the 
planet  will  be 
drastically  altered. " 

But  these  are 
topics  they  discuss 
in  class  but  how  to 
engage  the  students 
into  discussion. 

"We  asked  the 
students — to  do  a  per- 
sonally sustainability 
audit-gave  them  a 
couple  of  weeks  in  the 
course,  what  do  you 
think  and  it  was  very 
interesting,"  says 
Sagabiel. 

"It  only  took  a 
really  brief  introduc- 
tion to  the  subject  to 
get  the  students 
looking  around  their 
lives  and  commenting 
in  some  real  profound 
ways  on  their  own 
lives  and  what  they 
are  doing. " 

Ultimately  it's 
about  learning  some- 
thing that  pushes 
their  boundaries,  says 
Sagabiel. 

"How  can  we  get 
these  ideas  more  into 
the  curriculum  and 
make  these  a  bigger 
part  of  broader 
curriculum."  o 
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Behind  overlooked  doors  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Joe 
Crowley  Student  Union,  a  small  mechanical  room 
breathes.  Inside,  gray  titanic  tubes  and  massive  white 
pipes  boom  and  rumble.  Unlike  any  other  on  campus,  this 
inconspicuous  room  hides  the  highly-efficient  heart  of  the 
union's  sustainability  and  UNR's  growing  green  campus. 


"Nobody  really  cares  about  this  room  or 
asks  to  see  it,  but  it's  the  most  important  room 
in  the  building,"  John  Sagebiel,  UNR's 
Environmental  Affairs  Manager,  says. 

Those  noisy  white  pipes,  unbeknownst  to 
the  public,  serve  as  the  building's  veins, 
pumping  chilled  water  within  and  transforming 
it  into  fresh,  cool  air.  Smarter  than  the  average 
air  conditioning  system,  the  pumps  run  at 
variable  speeds  and  different  times,  supplying 
only  what  the  union's  thermostats  demand, 
room  by  room.  In  other  words,  they  save 
electricity  and  slash  energy  costs. 

Yet  most  of  the  JCSU's  high-efficiency 
features  go  unnoticed  by  its  everyday  visitors. 
The  light  dancing  into  the  building's  interior 
passes  through  a  light  shelf,  which  directs  the 
sun's  rays  inside.  Tiny  Nevada-shaped  etchings 
on  the  windows  then  help  diffuse  incoming 
light  and  reduce  its  harshness.  At  strategic  and 


odd  locations,  such  as  the  fourth  floor 
restrooms  and  above  the  main  staircase, 
skylights  help  diminish  the  need  for  artificial 
illumination.  Small  censors  hang  from  the 
ceilings  to  administrate  the  glow  within  each 
individual  space,  though  to  passersby  they  look 
like  tiny  irrelevant  knobs. 

This  trend  of  unawareness  extends  to  other 
portions  of  campus.  Few  students  are  aware 
of  Canada  Hall's  rooftop  solar-thermal  panels, 
which  provide  the  building  with  hot  water.  Not 
many  realize  the  shuttles  transporting  them  to 
the  JCSU  and  back  for  run  on  a  combination  of 
biodiesel  and  petroleum,  or  that  UNR  partially 
funds  the  downtown-bound  Sierra  Spirit.  A  slim 
number  take  advantage  of  the  university's  dis- 
counted bus  passes,  carpool  parking  stickers, 
or  bike  lockers  -  and  transportation  is  a  major 
contributor  to  green  house  gas  emissions, 
Sagebiel  notes. 


I  Tentative  | 

•  A  proposal  to  create 
an  environmentally- 
conscious  wing  within 
Canada  Hall  has  been 
discussed.  No  firm 
decisions  have  been 
made. 

•  Chuck  Price,  JCSU 
director,  dreams  of 
a  food  compost  at 
UNB  within  the  next 
two  years,  he  says. 
S.E.E.D.S.  members 
are  investigating  the 
process  of  applying  for 
such  a  permit. 

•  Price  and  S.E.E.D.S. 
have  asked  Port  of  Subs 
if  they  can  make 
taking  a  plastic  bag 
with  every  order 
optional  for  customers, 
in  order  to  minimize 
waste. 

•  S.E.E.D.S.  will  host 
an  environmental  es- 
say contest  in  April  "to 
inspire  thoughtful 
dialogue  about  environ- 
mental sustainability" 

•  John  Sagebiel, 
Environmental  Affairs 
Manager  for  UTSTR,  has 
often  half-heartedly 
suggested  making  park- 
ing at  campus  more  in- 
convenient. "Driving  to 
and  from  campus  is  an 
impact  -  an  ecological 
impact.  I  want  people 
to  stop  and  think:  Why 
are  we  funding. .  .a 
flawed  system?"  he  has 
said. 

•  Sagebiel  has  spoken 
with  Black  Rock  Solar, 
a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion linked  to  the  Burn- 
ing Man  festival,  about 
installing  solar  panels 
atop  the  JCSU. 


j  In  Place  | 

•  Starbucks  offers  an 
automatic  discount 
for  any  customer  who 
brings  in  his  or  her 
own  mug. 

•  The  JCSU  recycles  all 
cardboard. 

•  The  Academy  for  the 
Environment  will  co- 
host  ail  environmental 
film  festival  connected 
to  Earth  Day  in  April. 
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"I  don't  know  if 
students  ask  them- 
selves -  where's  the 
water  come  from? 
Where  does  the  trash 
go?  Where  does  the 
electricity  come  from? 
I  don't  know  how 
many  students  ask 
that  of  themselves," 
Sagebiel  says. 

Some  students, 
however,  have  eagerly 
joined  the  cause  for  a 
greener  Nevada  blue. 
Dakota  Casserly, 
interim  leader  of 
UNR's  S.E.E.D.S. 
(Students  and 
Educators  for 


Environmental 
Development  and 
Sustainability),  is 
searching  for  ways  to 
"reduce  our  ecologi- 
cal footprint  on  this 
campus"  -  and  he  has 
already  found  some. 
Casserly,  a  first-year 
graduate  student 
majoring  in  geogra- 
phy and  the  rest  of 
S.E.E.D.S.  strongly 
lobbied  for  a  green 
student  union,  meet- 
ing with  developers 
and  contractors  to 
convince  them  of  the 
vitality  of  erecting  a 
sustainable  building. 


"I'm  really  proud 
of  the  way  we  worked 
with  students  to 
make  this  a  green 
building,"  Chuck 
Price,  director  of  the 
JCSU,  says.  "I  want  it 
to  be  a  model  for  the 
rest  of  the  campus." 

Price  and 
S.E.E.D.S.  continue  to 
work  closely  together, 
trying  to  expand 
green  efforts  within 
the  JCSU  (See  Sidebar 
for  more  informa- 
tion.) 

Meanwhile,  other 
students  bring  local- 
ly-grown pumpkins 


to  campus.  Mattie 
Melrose,  a  fourth- 
year  student,  helped 
organize  a  local  food 
information  fair  last 
semester  as  part  of 
a  class  project.  As 
Associate  Director  for 
Academics  and 
Outreach  at  the 
Academy  for  the 
Environment, 
Jennifer  Huntley- 
Smith  says,  most  food 
travels  1,500  miles 
to  get  into  grocery- 
stores.  Promoting  a 
local  agriculture  also 


helps  cut  down  on 
green  house  gas 
emissions. 

This  semester, 
Melrose,  who  is  a 
double  major  in 
political  science  and 
environmental 
studies,  hopes  to 
plant  a  vegetable 
garden  on  campus  for 
students  to  enjoy  and 
devour. 

In  February,  she 
also  sought  members 
to  initiate  another 
environmentally- 
minded  club  at  tTNPu. 
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The  club's  name  and 
official  purpose  will 
"be  determined  later, 
after  the  club  receives 
recognition  from 
ASUN. 

"I  really  want  to 
focus  on  things  that 
will  bring  people 
together,  like 
educational  forums 
on  how  sustainability 
relates  to  campus," 
says  Melrose. 

Huntley-Smith 
and  the  Academy  for 
the  Environment 
encourage  and  fund 
students  who  develop 
eco-friendly  projects 
and  conduct 
environmental 
research.  In  fact, 
the  Academy  for  the 
Environment  offers  a 
unique  program:  the 
environmental  stud- 
ies major. 

Undergraduates 
who  choose  the  pro- 
gram must  combine 
environmental  stud- 
ies with  another  ma- 
jor, like  Melrose  has 
done  with  political 
science,  as  the  pro- 
gram aims  to  provide 
an  interdisciplinary 
education  drawing 
courses  from  various 
colleges. 

"I  really  like  (the 
program),"  Melrose 
says.  "I'm  learning  to 
consider  the  envi- 
ronmental aspects  of 
everything  -  how  the 
environment  relates 
to  all  fields." 

The  Academy, 

which  is  accepting  only  10  students  into  the  major  per  semester,  is  one 
of  the  few  campus  offices  requiring  students  to  engage  in  environmental 
projects.  "(UNR  is)  not  requiring  anything  of  students,  just  providing 
options,"  Sagebiel  says.  "Everybody,  student  or  not,  has  the  opportunity 
to  do  what  they  can." 

UNR,  for  its  part,  offered  an  official  recognition  to  its  environmen- 
tal consciousness  when  it  became  one  of  the  charter  signatories  to  the 
American  College  and  University  Presidents  Climate  Commitment,  a  pact 
to  defend  the  environment  against  global  warming  within  campuses 
across  the  nations.  The  Commitment  calls  on  colleges  to  take  at  least 
two  of  several  "interim"  steps  to  curtail  green  house  gas  emissions.  Few 
students  realize  UNR  has  acted  on  four:  agreeing  that  all  new  buildings 
must  meet  the  U.S.  Green  Building  Council's  LEED  Silver  standard  or  bet- 
ter, requiring  the  purchase  of  ENERGY  STAR  products,  encouraging  use 
of  public  transportation  and  minimizing  waste. 

In  addition,  Sagebiel  says,  "(UNR  is)  working  on  a  report  of  our  green 
house  gas  emissions  that  is  due  next  fall." 

Some  students,  such  as  S.E.E.D.S.  leader  Casserly,  have  expressed 


^i©¥l:i  Virginia  Smith  and  Dakota  Casserly  are  co-presidents  for  S.E.E.D.S. 


disappointment  with  the  State  Public  Works 
Board's  decision  not  to  officially  certify  the 
Molecular  Medicine  Center  and  the  Matthew- 
son-IGT  Knowledge  Center  with  the  U.S.  Green 
Building  Council.  (The  State  Public  Works 
Board  programs  all  new  campus  buildings.)  In 
fact,  the  highly-anticipated  Knowledge  Center, 
unveiling  this  August,  will  not  incorporate  any 
energy-  or  cost-efficient  sustainable  features. 

Only  the  Academic  Athletic  Center  will 
receive  official  LEED  certification.  Co-leader  of 
S.E.E.D.S.  Virginia  Smith,  like  Casserly,  is  also 
worried  about  the  strength  of  UNR's  green 
campus. 

She  urges  administrators  and  students  to 
expand  on  the  green  initiatives  already  enacted 
-  she  sees  environmentalism  as  a  critical  issue 
to  each  student's  future,  o 
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FTfi  John  C.  Sagebiel,  Ph.D,  environmental  affairs  manager  for  the  University 
of  Nevada,  Beno,  rides  his  electric  optiblke  to  and  from  work  whenever  he  can  in 
order  to  help  the  environment. 
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(he  most  obvious  example  of  the  move  toward  a  more  green 
campus  at  the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno  opened  just  a 
few  months  ago:  the  Joe  Crowley  Student  Union. 


While  this  is  a  big 
and  obvious  example, 
many  of  the  reasons 
why  "The  Joe"  is 
green  are  neither  big 
nor  obvious,  and  the 
same  can  be  said  of 
much  of  what  goes  on 
atTJNR. 

At  The  Joe,  the 
success  of  the 
building  comes  not 
from  a  few  singular 
and  heroic  efforts, 
but  through  the 
combination  of 
dozens  of  smaller 
efforts  and  systems 
working  together  to 
make  the  whole  truly 
much  greater  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts. 
The  same  can  be  said 
of  the  campus  in 
general.  At  The  Joe, 
"day  lighting"  brings 
natural  sunlight 
into  the  building, 


reducing  the  need 
for  electrical  lights. 
This  is  good,  but  less 
electrical  light  also 
means  less  heat  built 
up  inside  the  build- 
ing, which  means  less 
mechanical  cooling  is 
needed.  Small  steps 
add  together  to  make 
a  big  impact. 

On  the  campus 
broadly,  we  have 
moved  to  a  more 
integrated  waste 
management  system, 
trying  to  increase 
our  diversion  rate  by 
sending  more  mate- 
rial to  recycling.  In 
3007  we  more  than 
doubled  the  weight 
of  cans  and  bottles 
collected  on  campus 
from  the  previous 
year,  collecting  more 
than  60,000  pounds. 
The  office  paper 


recycling  program 
continued  its  success 
with  over  400,000 
pounds  of  paper  being 
recycled.  We  began  a 
very  active  cardboard 
recycling  program  in 
2007,  which  also  kept 
tons  of  material  out 
of  the  landfill. 
While  these 
weights  could  rep- 
resent a  huge  pile  of 
material,  the  achieve- 
ment did  not  all  hap- 
pen at  once.  It  result- 
ed from  thousands 
of  individual  acts  by 
students,  faculty,  and 
staff  who  chose  to 
throw  that  material 
in  recycling  bins  and 
not  the  trash.  But 
again,  it  is  not  just 
these  visible  efforts 
that  have  an  impact. 
For  every  recycling 
bin,  there  has  to  be 


a  way  the  collected 
materials  get  picked 
up,  get  combined 
with  similar  materi- 
als, and  get  taken  to 
where  they  belong. 
In  addition,  those 
people  who  are  rarely 
seen  but  always  here 
-  the  trade  shops,  for 
example  -  contribute 
to  this  effort.  Plumb- 
ers, electricians,  and 
other  skilled  trades 
people  save  the  metal 
scraps  from  their 
projects  and  these 
are  recycled  rather 
than  thrown  in  the 
trash.  The  profession- 
als who  plan  build- 
ings and  manage  the 
construction  on  this 
campus  also  work 
hard  to  make  sure 
the  newest  buildings 
on  campus  are  as 
efficient  as  they  can 


be.  Retrofitting  older 
buildings  (and,  sig- 
nificantly, the  central 
heat  plant)  is  done 
with  an  eye  toward 
reducing  energy  use 
as  well.  The  use  of 
the  newest  controls, 
switching  systems, 
and  variable  frequen- 
cy drives  -behind  the 
scenes  -  represent 
more  small  steps 
that  contribute  to  the 
whole. 

Ultimately,  "green" 
is  about  community. 
It  is  about  each  and 
every  one  of  us  do- 
ing small,  seemingly 
insignificant  acts 
that,  when  added 
together  on  this  cam- 
pus, equal  a  large, 
positive  impact.  More 
importantly,  these 
acts  mean  something. 
They  mean  we  are  a 
community  of  caring 
people.  ° 

John  C.  Sagebiel,  Ph.D., 
LEED  AP 

Enviromental  Affairs  Manager 
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lobal  warming  is  "biggest  challenge  our  generation  faces,"  says  Alex  Tinker. 
Tinker,  24,  is  a  program  manager  with.  Focus  the  Nation,  a  national 
educational  initiative  to  teach  the  affects  of  global  warming. 


On  January  30  and  31  environmental  activists  in  Northern  Nevada, 
UNR  professors  and  environmental  experts  held  a  Focus  the  Nation 
event  at  "UNR  with  a  two-day  conference  on  global  warming  solutions  for 
America. 

"There  was  a  good  response,"  said  Michael  Collopy,  director  for  the 
Academy  of  the  Environment  about  the  conference.  "There  was  a  lot  of 
interaction." 

But  across  the  board,  students  of  all  types  were  attending  these  events, 
says  Tinker.  Students  who  care  about  the  environment  were  not  the  "hip- 
pie" or  "yuppie"  or  even  the  "environmentalist"  types  per  se.  Students  of 
all  kinds  have  been  latching  on  to  help  protect  the  earth. 

"It's  not  just  the  traditional  environmental  activists  that  are  getting 
involved  in  this,"  says  Tinker.  "It's  people  who  care  about  economic 
equality  because  of  the  atmosphere  and  people  who  are  concerned  with 
international  security." 

Collopy  says  that  the  generation  of  "green"  or  "eco-conscious"  isn't 
truly  a  good  moniker,  as  it  alienates  many  people  who  don't  necessarily 
have  a  degree  in  environmental  sciences  but  are  just  as  aware  of  the  is- 
sues. Collopy  also  attests  to  the  increase  of  student  interest. 

"When  I  was  an  undergrad  Earth  Day  just  started  and  people  were  re- 
ally fired  up  in  the  late  60s  and  the  70s,"  he  says.  "Then  there  was  a  lull 
where  people  were  a  little  less  interested  in  the  environment  and  more 
interested  in  making  a  living.  But  it  really  does  seem  that  in  the  last  three 
or  four  years  that  has  started  to  turn  around." 

Collopy  references  the  energy  crisis,  the  housing  market  and  the  cost 
of  living  as  ways  that  public  has  become  more  interested  in  alternative 
energies. 

Like  Collopy  and  Tinker,  students  around  the  nation  have  come  to- 
gether and  gone  to  work  with  Tinker's  beliefs  in  mind,  working  towards 
a  greener  life.  "This  generation  is  going  to  have  to  spend  the  rest  of 
their  lives  finding  creative  solutions  and  rebuilding  and  reshaping  our 
economy  based  on  clean  energy  technologies  as  opposed  to  this  economy 
now,  which  is  built  on  fossil  fuels." 

In  comes  Christiana  Peterson.  Peterson  is  a  University  of  Nevada 
graduate  hydrology  student  who  studies  the  deposition  of  mercury  in  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah. 

On  a  Thursday  afternoon,  she  ties  her  long  brown  hair  behind  her. 
Her  white,  zip-up,  100  percent  wool  sweater  gives  a  nice  backdrop  to  her 
dolphin  necklace.  She  is  reading  the  article  "Binding,  distribution  and 
plant  uptake  of  mercury  in  soil  from  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  USA"  as  her 
long  legs,  ended  off  with  hiking  boots,  are  tucked  neatly  beneath  her. 
She's  uses  a  glass  for  her  drink,  not  a  paper  cup,  so  as  to  waste  less. 

Peterson  identifies  with  herself  as  "eco-conscious."  She  grew  up  in 
Lake  Tahoe  and  for  that,  has  fostered  an  appreciation  for  the  outdoors. 


"I  find  the  outdoors  is  just  beautiful,  it's 
always  interesting  it's  always  new,  it's  always 
changing,"  she  says  with  wide  eyes.  "I  would 
rather  get  dirty  than  be  behind  a  computer;  I 
feel  like  I  can  live  life  more  abundantly,  more 
thoroughly  if  I  integrate  nature  with  me  and 
that  is  actually  what's  driven  me  to  be  consider- 
ate of  the  environment  and  think  of  my  life  in  a 
global  perspective." 

When  she  was  younger,  Peterson  was  the 
only  one  in  her  class  who  used  a  reusable 
lunch  box — she  insisted.  Her  parents  grew  up 
in  the  1970s  in  San  Francisco  and  a  bit  of  their 
sustainable  living  rubbed  off  on  her.  But,  she 
will  not  classify  herself  as  "hippie"  or  "flower 
child"  by  any  means. 

"There  really  hasn't  been  a  good  term,"  she 
says.  "You're  not  hippies,  you're  not  yuppies 
you're  not  environmentalists — it's  more  eco- 
conscious  members  of  society.  Even  environ- 
mental green  conservationists  are  seen  as  tree 
huggers  and  derogatory  terms  by  society." 

Still,  Peterson  is  fully  aware  of  ways  to  pro- 
tect the  environment.  Her  trash  rarely  reaches 
an  entire  bag  in  two  weeks  as  she  recycles  most 
of  what  she  buys.  She  doesn't  buy  products  that 
make  exorbitant  use  of  plastic  or  paper  or  prod- 
ucts that  are  destructive  to  the  environment. 

Any  paper  by  Kimberly-Clark  is  strictly  off 
guards  as  she  explains  the  company's  involve- 
ment with  the  destruction  of  the  rainforest. 
In  the  back  of  her  car  she  pulls  out  green 
bags — reusable  bags  that  fold  into  a  size  fit  in 
your  pocket.  Throughout,  her  effort  to  help 
the  environment  is  clear  as  the  day  outside. 
She  epitomizes  the  student  working  towards  a 
greener,  more  sustainable  living. 

"People  complain  about  the  pollution  around 
the  world,  they  complain  about  increase  trash, 
they  complain  about  disrespect  and  they  always 
look  at  others  to  fix  it  when  the  first  person 
they  should  look  to  is  themselves,"  she  says. 
"If  everyone  changed,  the  whole  world  would 
change."  o 
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Christiana  Peterson,  a 
University  of  Nevada 
graduate  hydrology 
student,  identifies 
herself  as  "eco- 
conscious"  and  enjoys 
heing  outside  rather 
than  "behind  a  desk. 
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PHOT©;  Adam  poses  for  a  portrait  with  a  bag  of  carrots  lie  found  in.  a  residential  dumpster  on  March  27. 
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|  Disclaimer  |  The  names  in  this  article  are  false  to  protect  the  identity  of  the  sources. 
Freeganism  is  legal  unless  there  is  a  trespassing  violation  to  which  the  "dumpster 
diver"  can  he  prosecuted.  No  crimes  were  committed  on  this  particular  night. 

hat  midnight  we  drove  the  same  stretch 
of  road  Adam  had  taken  weeks  before. 
Sixteen-wheelers  lined  up  to  the  right  and 
left  of  us,  frozen  as  if  they  were  in  their  own 
graveyard.  Each  warehouse  we  passed  had  the 
same  plaster  gray  or  sandpaper  brown  as  the 
next.  But  Adam  knew  where  we  were  going. 

"You'll  take  the  next  right,"  he  said  from  the  back  seat.  "Then  take  a 
left,  and  then  it'll  "be  a  close  right." 

We  arrived  and  parked  parallel  to  the  security  camera,  careful  so  we 
wouldn't  show  the  car's  license  plate.  I  went  along  with  Adam  and  his 
friend  that  night,  knowing  we  could  he  caught.  But  Adam  assured  me 
they  had  never  run  into  any  cops.  Still,  he  argued,  what  we  were  doin, 
was  completely  legal.  "The  only  time  it's  not  is  if  there's  a  trespassing 
violation." 
t        I  got  out  of  the  car  and  looked  straight  at  the  security  camera.  I  stared, 
forgetting  it  was  recording  my  face.  Adam  jumped  out  of  the  car  and 

'    headed  straight  towards  our  goal — the  dumpster.  He  began  ramming  a 

car  jack  in  a  tiny  gap  left  from  the  company  dumpster's 
the"  jack  the  gap  grew.  By  the  end  a  foot-and-a-half  tall  gap  could  fit  Adi 
through.  He  pulled  himself  up  and  dove  into  the  dumpster  as  his  feet 
crashed  on  the  valuable  trash. 

His  hands  began  digging  and  digging  through  the  hard  edges  of  the 
stale  cardboard  and  what  remained  of  a  warehouse  operation.  Within  a 
few  seconds,  Adam  pulled  out  a  case  of  drinks  from  the  trash,  lifted  them 
up  and  pushed  them 
through  the  gap.  ( 
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It  was  the  first  success  of  the  night.  Our  hooded 

sweatshirts  hid  our  eyes  each  time  we  snatched 

up  more  drinks,  more  food,  more  of  what  we 

wanted. 

The  storyline  isn't  easy  to  explain.  "Freegan- 
ism — we're  taking  what  you  throw  away  and 
using  it  for  us."  In  Adam's  eyes,  and  the  eyes  of 
those  who  practice  "freeganism"  this  dumpster 
diving  was  a  dive  for  perfectly  useful  food  that 
would  otherwise  have  gone  to  waste.  Their 
methods  are  unusual  but  their  methods  are  yet 
another  form  of  sustainability. 

Adam  lifted  another  box  above  his  shoul- 
ders. Each  operation  took  less  than  10  min- 
utes— no  waste  of  time  either.  The  food  felt  a  bit 
sticky  and  came  out  of  the  dumpsters  bruised 
around  the  edges,  crushed  by  pounds  of  trash 


amounted  to  more  than  $300  worth  of  food. 
We  took  at  least  13  bags  of  chips,  15  bottles  of 
drinks  some  half  gallons,  others  ounces.  In  one 
odd  discovery  we  found  nearly  10  pounds  of 
clothes.  We  had  done  well. 

|  Freeganism:  A  closer  look| 

At  the  root  of  freeganism  is  the  practice  of  a 
no-waste  policy.  All  the  food  or  objects  freegans 
find,  after  careful  inspection,  can  be  washed 
off  and  ready  to  use.  They  determine  what  they 
want  to  keep.  It's  been  called  "voluntary  sim- 
plicity" or  "monetary  minimalism.. " 

Some  say  "freegan"  is  a  blend  of  "free"  and 
"vegan."  The  saying  went  that  freegans  would 
only  be  vegan  unless  what  they  got  from  the 
dumpster  wasn't.  Meaning,  they'd  be  vegan  out- 
side of  the  dumpster  and  vegetarians  when  the 
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in  a  giant  black  bag.  But  more  often  than  not, 
the  food  was  perfect  except  it  had  expired  a  day 
or  two  ago. 

On  our  next  excursion,  I  was  on  hand-off 
duty.  Adam  passed  me  day-old  Doritos  and  Fri- 
tos.  I  took  them  from  his  hands  so  he  could  do 
more  scaxining  of  the  dumpster  with  his  flash- 
light. Boxes  crushed  his  back  and  dirty  plastic 
bags,  smelling  of  paper  boxes  and  rot,  closed 
in  on  the  side  of  his  face.  Then  another  box 
came  out — sports  memorabilia  with  the  Lay's 
logo.  His  friend  took  over  on  handoff  duty  and  I 
scribbled  my  notes  down  and  peered  inside  the 
dumpster  whose  lid,  this  time,  reached  the  top 
of  my  head. 

By  the  end  of  that  night,  our  food  run  to 
Trader  Joe's,  Lays,  Krispy  Kreme  and  others 


chips,  bread  or  cheese  came  from  the  depths  of 
the  dumpster.  This  is  how  Adam  is  a  vegan,  but 
still  knee-deep  in  Krispy  Kreme  donuts.  Still, 
freegans  don't  have  to  be  searching  for  food. 

According  to  World  Wide  Words,  a  dictionary 
authored  by  Michael  Quinion  from  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary,  freeganism  is  "more  a 
political  philosophy."  It  is  defiance  against,  "the 
wasteful  consumerist  culture  of  the  developed 
world." 

This  is  where  Food  Not  Bombs  comes  in. 
Adam  has  been  practicing  freeganism  since  Oc- 
tober, he  says.  But  most  of  what  he  has  learned 
is  from  a  local  group,  Food  Not  Bombs.  FNB 
has  gone  on  numerous  dumpster  dives  and 
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In  an  age  when 
environmentalism  is 
rapidly  gaining  inter- 
est, the  related  sphere 
of  veganism  is  only- 
growing.  It's  not  ru- 
mor: everyone  is  going 
"eco -friendly."  Recently, 
the  trend  has  spread 
into  the  realms  of  fash- 
ion. Many  companies 
trying  to  stay  ahead 
are  releasing  green 
or  vegan  products, 
although  the  shift  has 
some  students  puzzled 
by  its  philosophy. 

"I  am  a  serious 
vegetarian,  and  I  wear 
leather,"  Ben  Smyth,  a 
22  year-old  Linguistics 
major  says.  "I  don't 
think  it  really  makes 
that  big  of  a  difference." 

Trying  to  de-bunk 
this  assumption,  Elisa 
Camahort  contributed 
to  Treehugger,  a  leading 
media  outlet  dedicated 
to  green  news  and 
enforcing  sustainabil- 
ity. She  wrote  that  the 
thing  to  understand 
about  veganism,  as  a 
philosophy,  is  that  they 
do  not  feel  humans 
have  the  right  to  "use" 
animals  in  any  way. 

"It's  helpful  to  realize 
that  when  vegans  have 
that  philosophy  as  a 
starting  point,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  harm  to  the 
living  creature  is  sim- 
ply moot,"  she  wrote. 
"Vegans  do  not  want  to 
participate  in  what  they 
consider  exploitation, 
just  like  many  other 
people  don't  want  to 
buy  clothing  made  with 
sweat-shop  labor." 

Although  many  fash- 
ion leaders  continue 
to  exploit  animals  in 
their  clothing,  some 
fashion  companies  are 
leaning  with  the  curve 
of  animal  rights.  Marc 
Jacobs  produces  all- 
cloth  beach  bags,  and 
Abercrombie  and  Fitch 
is  completely  vegan. 
Most  hipsters  may  have 
problems  finding  vegan 
threads  at  reasonable 
price.  Although  thanks 
to  outlets  such  as  a 
more  informed  word  of 
mouth  and  the  inter- 
net, most  vegans  can 
find  clothing  at  halfway 
decent  prices. 

|  By:  Jessica  Faceclio  I 
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according  to  their 
international  orga- 
nization, are  one  of 
the  "fastest  growing 
revolutionary  move- 
ments," in  the  world. 

Unlike  Adam,  the 
food  FNB  finds  is 
sometimes  taken  to 
the  homeless.  The 
International  FNB  or- 
ganization promotes 
this  act  of  charity  as 
well.  As  the  definition 
of  freeganism  implies, 
FNB  has  worked  to 
end  "exploitation  and 
the  destruction  of  the 
earth. "  Being  freegan 
is  one  more  way  to 
accomplish  this. 

|  Freegan  Moves  | 

When  I  went 
out  with  Adam  that 
night,  it  seemed  the 
freegan  "movement" 
was  contained  right 
where  we  were.  In 
actuality  freeganism 
is  a  much  nicer  word 
for  what  people — the 
homeless,  the  needy, 
the  thrifty — have 
"been  doing  for  years. 
But,  the  difference 
with  freegans  is  that 
in  many  cases,  it's 
not  need  that  drives 
them  but  "defiance" 
against  consumerist 
culture.  Questions 
remain,  how  do  you 
free  yourself  from  a 
consumerist  culture? 
How  do  you  stop  the 
waste?  How  do  you 
shop  in  a  consumer- 
ist culture  and  still  be 
ethical?  The  answer 
might  lead  you  to 
becoming  a  freegan. 

Freegan.info,  a 
freegan  organization 
based  in  New  York, 
states  that,  "Freegan- 
ism is  a  total  boycott 
of  an  economic  sys- 
tem where  the  profit 
motive  has  eclipsed 
ethical  consideration 
and  where  massively 
complex  systems  of 
productions  ensure 
that  all  the  products 
we  buy  will  have 
detrimental  impacts 
most  of  which  we 
may  never  even  con- 
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sider."  Their  Web  site 
adorns  a  Starbuck's 
logo  at  the  top  left 
of  their  page,  but  on 
closer  inspection  it's 
not  really  a  Starbucks 
logo  it's  "Big  Bucks, 
Capitalism"  logo. 

Freegan.info 
provides  links  to 
foraging  sites,  to  food 
waste  facts  and  their 
freegan  philosophy. 
Although  freegans 
can  be  freegan  for 
many  reasons, 
Freegan.info  pin- 
points a  major  theme 
in  the  practice.  "In- 
stead of  avoiding  the 
purchase  of  products 
from  one  bad  com- 
pany only  to  support 
another,  we  avoid 
buying  anything  to 
the  greatest  degree 
we  are  able." 
|  Freegans  Around 
Us  | 

Freeganism  and 
its  culture  have  been 
featured  in  The  Los 
Angeles  Times,  The 
New  York  Times  and 
Newsweek  to  name  a 
few.  In  these  articles, 
people  go  to  the  trash 


in  search  of  things 
left  behind  from 
someone  else — it's 
the  Another  man's 
trash,  is  another 
man's  treasure'  ad- 
age. Sometimes  they 
forage  in  the  daytime 
and  sometimes  in  the 
night. 

The  article  "Not 
Buying  It"  by  Steven 
Kurutz,  features  Mad- 
eline Nelson,  who 
quit  her  six-figure 
salary  and  became  a 
freegan.  In  February, 
Oprah  herself  began  a 
report  on  the  freegan 
movement  that  has 
spawned  to  numer- 
ous groups  around 
the  world. 

Freegan  info  itself 
can  be  read  in  Span- 
ish, French,  Portu- 
guese, Italian  and 
Czech. 

In  Reno,  Nev 
groups  such  as  the 
Reno  Free  Store  are 
attempting  to  cre- 
ate a  freegan-style 
exchange  of  clothing 
and  objects.  Their 
goal  is  at  the  basis  of 
freeganism,  as  they 


want  to  "raise  aware- 
ness about  American 
consumerism  an 
over-consumption, 
to  promote  recycling 
and  re-use,  to  create 
an  alternate  exchange 
network  outside  of 
the  capitalist  frame- 
work." 

On  days  they've  set 
up  the  Free  Store  (the 
location  changes) 
people  can  rummage 
through  appliances  or 
clothes  and  then  take 
it  for  free.  In  essence, 
it's  an  organized 
dumpster  dive,  an 
extension  of  freegan- 
ism. 

|  After  the  Dive  | 

Adam  goes  about 
once  or  twice  a  week 
on  a  dumpster  run 
if  he  has  people  who 
will  go  with  him.  He 
usually  stocks  up 
enough  to  last  him 
for  a  week.  He  might 
have  also  distributed 
his  findings  to  his 
friends. 

On  another  outing 
he  stocks  up  even 
more.  It's  incredible 
to  see  that  in  the 


course  of  an  hour 
he  could  be  set  for  a 
week  without  having 
done  so  much  as 
a  little  dirty  work. 
There  are  boxes  of 
snacks,  bread,  some 
vegetables  and  yams. 
I  know  that  if  he  goes 
in  two  weeks  he'll 
still  find  food.  If  he 
goes  in  a  month,  he 
would  still  see  trash 
that  he  could  use  to 
eat. 

I  see  a  bag  of  bread 
and  think,  What  was 
wrong  with  this? 
Around  town  there 
are  good  dump- 
sters — no  composted 
produce  or  mashed 
up  chow  mein.  Then 
there  are  the  bad 
ones  that  make  you 
think  what  a  waste 
of  good  food.  But  the 
intricacies  of  freegan- 
ism don't  end  or 
begin  with  that  big 
green  monster — the 
dumpster.  Someone 
had  to  throw  the  stuff 
in  there  and 
eventually,  someone 
had  to  dive  in  and 
rescue  it.  o 
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either  dead  nor  defunct,  feminism 
exists  at  University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 
Both  the  belief  and  the  movement 
indicate  women  are  equal  to  men.  The  belief 
still  lives  strong.  The  movement,  however,  is 
stagnant. 

Feminism  simply  means  the  sexes  are  equal  socially,  politically  and 
economically.  This  is  probably  the  case  on  campus,  as  I  generally  see 
students  and  faculty  believing  that  men  and  women  have  equal  rights. 

A  personal  mentor  and  associate  professor  of  political  science, 
Leah  Wilds,  said  that  a  lot  is  taken  for  granted  today.  Of  course  women 
should  get  paid  the  same  as  men,  should  be  able  to  make  their  own 
choices  and  should  share  the  joys  of  parenthood!  Both  men  and  women 
appear  to  deem  gender  as  a  non-issue,  simultaneously  acknowledging 
that  true  equality  doesn't  exist. 

We  still  need  the  feminist  movement,  even  if  feminism  just  is. 

The  feminism  movement  morphed  from  the  first  wave  of  suffragettes 
seeking  political  power  through  the  right  to  vote  to  the  second  wave;  a 
two-decade  fight  demarcating  the  personal  is  political;  to  the  third  wave 
highlighting  racial  justice  issues,  gender  differences  and  definitions  of 
'equal.' 

Former  coordinator  Ashley  Benoit  noted  that  students  acknowledge 
women's  rights  by  joining  VOX  (the  pro-choice  club  on  campus)  or 
other  'feminist'  themed  clubs.  But  they  don't  become  activists— those 
willing  to  recruit  others,  demonstrate  solidarity  in  numbers  and  take 
action  correcting  inequalities  in  public  policy.  Few  VOX  members 
identify  themselves  as  feminists,  seeing  the  label  as  male-bashing, 
perhaps  militant  or  at  the  least  unfeminine. 

The  campus  population  lacks  understanding  the  need  for  a  feminist 
movement.  One  of  my  former  students,  when  asked  for  input  on  the 
feminism  issue,  said  she  feels  equal  to  men  so  she  doesn't  need  femi- 
nism. I  would  argue  she  needs  the  movement. 

The  inherent  need  for  a  feminist  movement  lies  within  the  nuances 
of  discrimination.  Colleague  Donica  Mensing,  an  associate  professor 
in  the  journalism  department,  wrote,  "Many  of  our  students  seem  to 
willingly  accept  and  even  embrace  a  wide  variety  of  cultural  limitations 


placed  on  women,  from  an  obsession  with  bodily 
shape  and  fashion  to  an  expectation  that  their 
brains  and  ambition  are  not  a  primary  path  to 
success.  The  fact  that  women  are  still  paid  less 
than  men  for  equal  work,  still  are  encouraged  to 
follow  certain  professions  and  still  have  to  deal 
with  discriminatory  attitudes  isn't  given  wide 
attention  on  this  campus." 

We  both  worry  about  that  impact  on  female 
students  and  how  little  they  take  themselves 
seriously.  Another  student  felt  she  was  equal  but 
the  recent  kidnapping  of  a  Brianna  Denison  made 
her  question  if  feminism  is  weakened  because 
women  are  still  objectified. 

Students  in  my  classroom  or  lecture  series 
are  often  oblivious  to  the  public  polices  affecting 
their  rights — on  sexual  orientation  and  behavior, 
bodily  integrity,  self-determination  and  parenting. 
My  work  as  a  reproductive  freedom  fighter 
reinforces  women's  economical,  political  and 
social  equality  being  bound  to  reproductive 
freedom  and  feminism.  The  battle  continues, 
daily. 

The  majority  of  UNR  students  and  faculty 
agree.  Just  don't  call  them  feminists  when  they 
finally  do  something  about  the  disparities  of  real 
equality,  o 

Alison  Gaulden,  MBA 

Vice  President  of  Public  Affairs,  Planned  Par 

Adjunct  Professor  Public  Relations,  Reynolds  School  of  Journalis: 
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hke  my  "bra.  But  I  am  debating  burning  it.  I  have  been 
wondering  lately  where  the  trappings  of  good  ol'  fashioned 
■radical  feminism,  have  gone;  especially  here  at  the 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 


I  have  spent  four 
years  and  hundreds 
of  hours  at  UNR  and 
I  have  yet  to  see  one 
bra  bonfire. 

So  is  feminism 
dead  then?  Without 
the  glow  of  a  bonfire 
rally,  where  do  I  find 
modern  feminism.? 

The  same 
questions  have  been 
puzzling  me  for  years. 
When  I  entered  the 
university  I  decided 
I  would  work  out 
my  problem  with  my 
words.  So,  my  first 
adventure  in  print 
journalism  was 
published  in  the 
Nevada  Sagebrush. 

My  opinion 
column  was  titled 
"Real  Feminism"  and 
was  intended  to 
disseminate  the 
wisdom  of  a  'real 
feminist.'  I  am  sorry 
to  admit  that  I  had 


a  pretty  shameful 
purpose  in  writing 
it.  Honestly,  it  was  a 
reaction  to  the  blonde 
who  wrote  the  sex 
column. 

Oh,  she  irked  me. 

I  walked  around 
campus  and  saw 
these  'liberated' 
women  whose 
plunging  necklines 
showed  that  they  had 
obviously  burned 
their  bras  in  order  to 
gain  power.  A  little 
tighter,  a  little  lower 
and  a  little  more 
makeup  and  women 
could  get  what  they 
wanted.  This 
columnist  was 
promoting  nothing 
more  than  sexual 
beings,  who  used 
their  womanly  wiles 
to  get  ahead  in  this 
world. 

"Could  you  do  my 
homework  for  me?" 


or  "This  bottle  cap  is 
on  a  little  tight. ..."  I 
heard  in  whimpering 
tones. 

I  wanted  to  gag. 
Is  this  what  mod- 
ern feminism,  had 
become? 

My  dismal  opinion 
of  modern  feminism, 
was  reinforced  by 
popular  culture. 
Watching  Britney 
Spears  prance 
through  her  prep 
school  hallway  with 
a  following  of  slob- 
bering boys  didn't 
exactly  scream 
'liberated'  to  me. 

We  are  at  an  in- 
teresting time  for  the 
feminist  movement. 
The  riots  and  ravings 
of  our  mothers  have 
taken  a  back  seat  to 
the  quiet  strength  of 
2 1  st-century  woman- 
hood. The  portrait  of 
a  liberated  woman  at 


UNR  is  the  one  who 
sits  in  the  classroom. 
She  is  quietly  smiling 
because  she  knows 
she  will  blow  the 
beer-drinking  body- 
builders out  of  the 
water  come  test  day. 
I  see  her  laughing 
in  a  Starbucks 
easy-chair  as  she 
matches  wits  with 
friends  and  peers.  I 
see  her  in  front  of  the 
library,  kindly  listen- 
ing to,  and 
sharing  the  sorrows 
of,  an  anguished 
friend.  This  woman 
holds  her  head  high 
as  she  walks  though 
the  quad,  knowing 
that  between  work 
and  school  assign- 
ments she  may  face 
another  sleepless 
night.  These  are  the 
strong  women  that 
characterize  a  power- 
ful modern  feminist 


movement. 

There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that 
feminism  would  still 
be  in  the  dark  ages 
if  it  were  not  for  the 
fire  of  our  mothers' 
courage  and  forceful 
determination.  As 
women,  we  owe  them 
a  massive  debt. 

But  the  bonfires  of 
radical  feminism,  are 
empty.  They  served 
their  purpose  and 
provided  us  with  the 
tools  to  fight  sexism 
and  injustice.  Without 
a  doubt,  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before 
women  are  univer- 
sally recognized  for 
their  true  strength 
and  capacity.  But  our 
fight  won't  happen 
in  the  streets.  Our 
battle  must  be  fought 
day  by  day,  minute  by 
minute  as  we  prove 
to  the  world,  and  this 
university,  that  we 
can  do  anything  a 
man  can  do. 

Now  if  you  will 
excuse  me,  I  am  going 
to  the  library,  bra 
intact,  to  study,  o 
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s  money  continues  to  be  tight  at  the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno, 
acimlnistration  is  trimming  the  school's  financial  tree  and  students  will 
see  some  changes  this  coming  fall. 


"It  is  my  opinion  that  when  we  get  through  the  period,  and  when  the 
economy  refreshes  we  will  be  a  stronger  university"  University  president 
Milton  Gliek  said.  "In  the  short  run  there  is  a  lot  of  pain  and  some 
damage.  We  tried  to  do  it  so  that  in  the  long  term  we  are  stronger." 

The  university  began  the  year  with  a  deficit  of  about  $6  million, 
according  to  the  school's  budget  plan.  Then  in  December,  2007  Gov.  Jim 
Gibbons  asked  every  school  in  Nevada  to  trim  4.5  percent  from  their 
budgets.  The  university's  $6  million  problem  then  grew  into  a  $24 
million  problem. 

In  the  following  months,  university  officials  haggled  and  crunched 
numbers  and  looked  high  and  low  for  ways  to  gather  the  funds. 

The  result  was  presented  to  the  Nevada  System  of  Higher  Education's 
Board  of  Regents  in  January  2008. 

"It  has  now  been  accepted  as  a  plan  by  the  regents  with  the 
understanding  that  as  we  go  on  we  will  investigate  it  more  carefully, " 
Glick  said  in  January  after  the  plan  was  adopted. 

Since  then,  the  university  has  investigated  the  situation  further  and 
released  an  addendum,  shielding  the  Mathewson-IGT  Knowledge  Center's 
original  opening  date  and  educational  equipment  replacement  from  the 
financial  chopping  block. 

The  items  were  able  to  be  put  back  on  the  budget  because  the  Board 
decided  to  revert  a  $10  million  general  fund  appropriation  for  the 
iNtegrate  project,  providing  more  than  $3  million  in  financial  relief  for 
UNR. 


The  found  funding  will  also  provide  more 
than  $229,000  in  scholarships.  According  to 
the  addendum,  the  scholarship  funds  are  meant 
to  mitigate  the  impact  of  a  tuition  surcharge  for 
low-income  students. 

With  the  coming  fall  semester,  students  will 
notice  a  small  addition  to  their  university  bills. 
A  $5  per  credit  tuition  surcharge  will  spring  up 
and  make  a  perennial  appearance  on  the  bill  for 
the  next  three  semesters. 

With  the  exception  of  the  University  of 
Nevada  Las  Vegas  and  Nevada  State  College,  all 
universities  and  colleges  in  the  Nevada  System 
of  Higher  Education  are  applying  a  tuition  sur- 
charge to  raise  funds.  The  University  of  Nevada, 
Reno's  surcharge  will  contribute  $1.5  million 
to  the  school  before  the  charge  sunsets  in  the 
fall  of  2009. 

"It  is  just  to  help  us  through  the  transition 
period, "  Glick  said,  looking  forward  to  better 
days  for  university  finances. 

The  university's  approach  to  its  financial 
rainy  day  also  includes  creating  an  umbrella 
program. 
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"This  is  the  single 
largest  and  most 
visible  impact  on  the 
university,"  Glick 
said. 

The  School  of 
Medicine  will  join  the 
Orvis  School  of  Nurs- 
ing and  the  College 
of  Heath  and  Hu- 
man Sciences  under 
the  umbrella  of  the 
University  of  Nevada, 
Reno  Health  and  Sci- 
ences Division. 

"Delivering  quality 
health  care  will  be 
affected  by  training 
medical  profession- 
als in  a  collective 
manner  rather  than 
in.  a  silo,"  Glick  said. 
"It  will  be  educating 
where  you  feel  more 


like  a  team.  It  will 
increase  the  quality  of 
learning  over  time." 

One  of  the  first 
reorganizational 
shakeups  came  on  a 
spring  day,  March  13, 
when  Ole  Thienhaus, 
M.D.,  MBA  replaced 
John  McDonald, 
M.D.,  Ph.D.,  as  the 
dean  of  the  medical 
school. 

McDonald  had 
bigger  plans  in  store 
for  him. 

"This  revised 
scope  of  duties  will  al- 
low Dr.  McDonald  to 
devote  the  time  and 
attention  needed  to 
foster  the  success  of 
the  expanded  Health 
Sciences  Division," 


Glick  said  in  a  press 
release. 

Although  educa- 
tional organizations 
will  have  to  integrate, 
Glick  stands  pas- 
sionately behind  his 
conviction  that  no 
classes  will  be  cut  be- 
cause of  the  financial 
crunch. 

"I  am  proud  that 
we  have  carried  out 
this  very  difficult 
exercise  in  a  way  that 
will  actually  increase 
the  availability  of 
courses,"  Glick  said. 
"Our  first  priority  is 
to  protect  student 
progress." 

Some  salaries  will 
be  shaved  from  the 
university's  budget. 


However,  the  knife 
will  not  fall  on  many 
positions  that  are  run 
by  flesh  and  blood. 
According  to  the  plan, 
the  vice  president's 
position  in  the  uni- 
versity's communica- 
tions division  will  be 
removed,  as  well  as 
existing  vacant  posi- 
tions in  the  division. 

Also,  the  Excel- 
lence in  Teaching 
Program,  which  was 
a  source  of  support 
for  graduate  student 
teachers,  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  deans 
of  each  individual 
school  and  the  Infor- 
mation Technology 
department. 

"Our  goal  is  to 


2004 

to 
2005 


2007 

to 
2008 


maintain  and  en- 
hance the  quality  and 
integrity  of  our  aca- 
demic and  research 
programs  and  to 
provide  students  with 
access  to  the  courses 
they  need  to  make 
progress  toward 
graduation,"  Glick 
said  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  budget 
plan.   "Sheltering 
the  academic  and 
research  functions 
necessarily  means 
that  reductions  will 
be  distributed  dispro- 
portionately and  that 
certain  areas,  and 
certain  appropria- 
tions, will  absorb  a 
greater  share  of  the 
overall  reduction. "  o 
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lease  Enter  Quietly,  We're  Napping,"  reads  the  sign  on  the  door  at  the  Child 
and  Family  Research  Center,  though  when  I  enter  at  3:45,  only  a  few 
children  are  still  laying  down. 


Some  are  getting  up  and  some  have  begun  running  around,  flying  the 
kites  they've  made  from  paper  and  string.  Near  the  door,  parents  wait  for 
their  children  to  put  on  their  coats. 

In  these  moments,  I  see  that  this  place  has  a  very  relaxed  and  nurtur- 
ing atmosphere.  It  becomes  clear  this  childcare  center  truly  lives  up  to  its 
philosophy  of  learning  through  play. 

The  CFRC  started  with  just  two  classrooms  in  the  Sarah  H.  Fleis- 
chmann  building.  The  year  was  1972.  The  program  included  only 
preschool-aged  children.  Infant  childcare  at  the  time  was  very  expensive 
because  more  caretakers  were  needed  when  looking  after  infants  than 
when  caring  for  older  children. 

This  realization  led  to  the  decision  that  the  university  would  begin  of- 
fering infant  childcare.  This  began  the  growth  of  the  CFRC  that  has  since 
spread  to  four  different  sites  on  campus:  the  Fleischmann  building,  the 
Nelson  building,  the  Comstock  Site  and  the  1 1th  Street  site. 

"(The  children)  learn  primarily  through  play  appropriate  for  their  age 
group,"  says  Sherry  Waugh,  current  director  of  the  CFRC.  "So  it  may  not 
look  like  they're  learning,  but  they  are." 

This  method,  called  the  Reggio  Emilia  approach,  is  the  "underpinnings 
of  (their)  philosophy"  she  says. 

Instead  of  having  a  structured  classroom  atmosphere,  their  approach 
allows  the  children  to  do  certain  things  that  interest  them.  Then  they 
encourage  them  to  complete  what  they  begin.  The  teachers  emphasize  the 
fact  that  children  are  capable  of  doing  most  things  themselves  and  that 
they're  mostly  there  as  a  guiding  force. 

"We  really  foster  the  children's  independence,"  says  Shari  Roberts,  a 
kindergarten  teacher  and  the  on-site  director  of  the  11th  Street  Site.  She 
says  that  the  program  is  "all  about  process. . .  about  getting  the  kids  to 
slow  down. . .  and  investing  themselves  into  what  they're  doing. " 

It  shatters  the  belief  that  children  at  such  a  young  age  are  incapable  of 
concentrating  on  anything  for  more  than  fifteen  minutes,  she  says.  They 
sometimes  have  projects  that  they  work  on  for  hours  at  a  time.  The  chil- 
dren even  learn  to  look  to  one  another  for  help,  knowing  that  one  child 
or  another  is  more  skilled  in  certain  areas. 

In  all  this  they  still  clean  up  after  themselves  and  meet  education 
standards  by  the  end  of  the  year  (these  kindergarteners  were  learning 
fractions  last  semester).  Roberts  says  that  some  of  the  parents  see  some 
of  this  as  simply  "cute,"  but  that  "learning  comes  out  of  everything  the 


kids  are  doing. " 

Sam  Baugh,  a  parent  whose  son  formerly 
attended  the  center  can  attest  to  the  education 
his  son  received  many  years  ago.  He  describes 
the  time  when  he  would  go  to  pick  up  his  son 
and  the  children  would  be  playing  interactive 
games  involving  building  blocks  and  colors. 
Even  at  three,  his  son  would  be  sitting  at  the 
computer  with  headphones,  playing  a  learning 
game. 

Baugh's  experience  with  the  childcare  center 
on  campus  was  ideal.  When  his  wife  attended 
the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno  Medical  School, 
their  son  attended  the  preschool  and  kinder- 
garten, primarily  because  of  the  convenience 
of  the  center  being  on  campus.  Later,  he  was 
impressed  by  the  students  who  worked  there, 
saying  they  were  very  professional  and  worked 
great  with  the  kids. 

As  an  employee  of  Lifetouch  Studios,  Baugh 
works  extensively  around  children  in  their 
individual  school  surroundings.  Ultimately,  the 
care  center  exceeded  his  expectations. 

"It  was  excellent,"  he  says.  "I  wish  they 
had  a  program  that  went  all  the  way  through 
12th  grade.  It  was  the  best  experience."  His 
son  still  attends  the  summer  day  camp  offered 
by  the  center  and  his  nephew  now  attends  the 
preschool. 

The  CFRC  is  an  ideal  place  for  all  ages. 
Students  can  benefit  by  putting  into  practice 
what  they've  learned  in  their  degree  programs, 
or  simply  get  a  job  there  in  spite  of  their  major. 
The  parents  benefit  by  knowing  their  children 
are  being  well  cared  for  in  a  nearby,  accessible 
place  and  the  kids  benefit  by  not  only  having 
quality  child  care,  but  also  by  learning  in  a  way 
that  comes  more  easily  to  them — play,  o 
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•  Part  of  the  College 
of  Health  and  Human 
Sciences 

•  In  the  Department  of 
Human  Development 
and  Family  Studies 

•  Endorsed  by  National 
Academy  of  Early 
Childhood  Programs 

•  Started  around  1972 

•  Part  of  National 
Coalition  for  Campus 
Children  Centers 

•  Offered  to  all  faculty, 
staff  and  students 

•  Offered  to  parents 
not  affiliated  with  the 
university  if  they  meet 
the  federal  poverty 
guidelines 

•  Payments  are  based 
on  income,  so  the  less 
income  received  by  the 
parent,  the  less  the  cost 

•  There  are  currently 
about  200  kids  involved 
in  the  program 

•  Among  the 
aclministrative 
faculty  and  classified 
staff  there  are  about  50 
student  employees 

•  Children  are  there 
at  least  from  9  A.M.  to 
3  P.M. 

•  Hours  open  are  7 
A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 

•  Integrated  program 
with  Washoe  County 
School  District  for 
special  needs  children 

•  Five  sites:  Sarah 
Fleishmann  Building, 
Nelson  Building,  Corn- 
stock  Site,  Lighthouse 
Site,  1 1th  Street  Site 

•  Programs:  Infant/ 
Toddler,  Preschool, 
Kindergarten,  Early 
Head  Start,  Summer 
Day  Camp 


Shari  Boberts, 
Kindergarten  teacher 
and  on-site  director  of 
the  Child  and  Family 
Research  Center  on  1 1th 
Street. 
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Cortney  Maddock  went 
on  USAC's  Liineburg 
program  in  summer  of 
2007  and  felt  the  pro- 
gram was  unorganized 
and  not  prepared.  The 
experience  left  her 
wondering  if  the 
program  was  really 
worth  the  costs. 
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As  the  plane  starts  its  gentle  descent  over  Hamburg, 
Germany,  my  stomach  "begins  to  churn.  Sure,  the  fact 
that  I  hadn't  really  eaten  anything  since  LAX  doesn't 
help,  hut  I  know  it's  the  thought  of  sleeping  on  an  unfamiliar 
park  bench  that  makes  me  feel  ill. 


When  I  left  the 
United  States  on  May 
17,  2007  to  study  in 
Luneburg,  Germany 
with  the  Universi- 
ties Study  Abroad 
Consortium  (USAC) 
program,  I  was  not  a 
stranger  to 
international  travel 
but  felt  uneasy  about 
my  trip.  Rightfully 
so,  as  only  eight  days 
before  my  departure 
and  one  day  before  fi- 
nals, I  received  a  well 
worded  email  from 
someone  I  didn't 
know. 

The  email 
eloquently  explained 
to  me  that  I  was  in 
USAC  purgatory  and 
they  weren't  sure  if  I 


had  a  "German  Bud- 
dy" —  the  person  that 
meets  students  at  the 
airport,  or  more  often 
the  train  station,  and 
gives  them  the  key 
to  their  flat.  So  as  of 
May  9,  I  am  sleeping 
on  a  park  bench  in  a 
foreign  country. 

As  if  it  wasn't  hard 
enough  to  convince 
my  easily  panicked 
mother  to  let  her 
only-child  daughter 
travel  to  Germany 
by  herself,  USAC  had 
left  her 
questions 
unanswered  too 
since  orientation 
was  cancelled  and 
never  rescheduled 
like  promised.  As  I 


made  out  thousand 
dollar  checks  to  USAC 
and  fielded  questions 
from  my  worried 
mom,  I  hyperventi- 
lated when  trying  to 
carefully  word 
answers  I  didn't 
know. 

As  I  start  off  every 
sentence  with  the 
obligatory  "Mom!" 
she  was  right;  I  have 
paid  nearly  $4,000 
for  nothing  more 
than  silence. 

I  chose  to  study 
abroad  when  I  real- 
ized my  time  In  col- 
lege needed  to  come 
to  an  end.  Wot  being 
a  school  person  and 
itching  to  get  back  to 
Europe,  I  wanted  out 


of  the  United  States 
for  another  summer 
and  what  a  better 
thing  to  do  then  get 
credits  toward  my  mi- 
nor at  the  same  time. 
In  hindsight,  I  believe 
USAC  preys  on  that 
mindset. 

After  the  plane 
landed,  I  scooped  up 
my  luggage  and,  by 
chance,  met  another 
USAC  student  who 
was  supposed  to  meet 
her  buddy  in  Lune- 
burg; a  20-mlnute 
unfamiliar  train  ride 
away.  Serendlpitously, 
USAC  was  able  to 
scramble  and  find 
someone,  who  after 


her  own  experiences 
learned  that  navigat- 
ing the  Hamburg  air- 
port, bus  systems  and 
trains  after  a  13-hour 
flight  wasn't  easy. 

Amanda  was  not 
only  my  navigator 
and  ultimately  my 
friend  but  also  my 
sanity.  She  had  an- 
swers to  every  innate, 
pointless  question. 

She  got  my  new- 
found friend,  Emily, 
and  me  to  the  beauti- 
ful city  of  Luneburg 
and  dropped  me  off 
at  my  flat.  I  lived  on 
campus,  which  was 
convenient.  Although 
in  exchange  for  con- 
venience, I  paid  with 
frustration.  I  never 
spoke  to  my  room- 
mates. 

While  I  under- 
stand that  German 
culture  is  different 
than  the  boisterously 
open  American  ways, 
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my  attempts  at  friendship  were  brushed  off  and 
only  a  matter  of  days  before  my  departure  did  I 
learn  that  Theresa,  my  20-something  roommate 
who  had  studied  in  abroad  in  Sweden,  did  not 
reciprocate  because  she  was  studying  for  her 
masters  finals,  and  that  she  didn't  know  they 
were  ever  getting  a  roommate  until  the  day  I 
arrived. 

Yet,  the  moments  of  loneliness,  when  I  could 
hear  my  roommates  talk  to  each  other,  were 
counteracted  by  the  wonderful  and  interesting 
friends  I  met  on  the  trip.  People  who  cared  to 
get  to  know  you  because  after  all,  their  room- 
mate stories  were  worse  than  yours,  their 
luggage  had  been  lost  or  they  still  didn't  have 
classes  to  take. 

These  people  kept  me  hopeful. 

It  was  the  classes  that  pushed  my  easy-go- 


mistakes  the  Reno  office  ignores. 

After  returning  home  in  mid- July,  I  looked 
forward  to  receiving  my  housing  deposit  refund 
sometime  in  early  September  and  like  most  col- 
lege students,  planned  on  using  the  money  to 
pay  bills.  October  1:  Still  no  check  and  unbe- 
knownst to  the  Reno  USAC  office,  I  contacted 
Germany  first. 

The  answer  I  received  was  that  the  German 
office  sent  the  housing  reports  back  in  July  and 
since  I  found  it  hard  to  believe  I  trashed  my 
room  since  I  left  it  cleaner  than  when  I  arrived, 
I  called  the  Reno  office.  Sure  enough  I  got 
voicemail  at  a  desk  that  I  assume  has  someone 
sitting  at  it. 

I  received  an  e-mail,  not  a  phone  call,  four 
days  later  explaining  that  the  Reno  office  still 
hadn't  received  the  housing  reports.  Caught  in 


ing  demeanor  over  the  edge.  I  went  to  Germany 
to  improve  my  German  and  that  is  not  easy  to 
do  in  a  USAC  program  as  all  the  American  stu- 
dents herd  together  but  in  classes,  our  camara- 
derie became  crucial  in  order  to  pass. 

In  German  Composition  1  our  professor 
brought  an  electronic  translator  to  class  ev- 
eryday, and  after  the  first  day's  placement  test 
announced,  using  the  translator,  "Do  you  guys 
really  need  this  class?  I  am  going  to  have  to 
make  it  simple  for  you." 

The  mental  drain  that  would  come  from  that 
class  was  crushing  and  the  visible  blow  to  our 
self-esteem  was  apparent  every  morning  we 
dragged  ourselves  out  of  bed  only  to  be  berated. 
I  nearly  lost  all  the  joy  that  kept  me  learn- 
ing a  foreign  language.  But  what  really  hurt 
was  coming  back  to  The  University  of  Nevada, 
Reno  and  being  told  that  the  course  material  I 
learned  in  Luneburg  was  sub-par  for  the  UNR 
Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures  program. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  that  while  I  did  not 
enjoy  working  with  USAC  who  keeps  students 
out  of  the  loop  of  their  travels  plans  and  ac- 
commodations, I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  time 
spent  with  the  people  I  met  and  the  people  who 
work  in  the  USAC  Germany  office  who  fix  the 


a  lie.  I  felt  the  level  of  mind  games  being  played 
escalated  to  an  extreme  point  while  dealing 
with  USAC,  one  that  a  horrible  romantic  rela- 
tionship would  never  get  to. 

I  was  always  trying  to  guess  USAC's  next 
excuse  as  to  why  someone  wouldn't  call  me 
back  or  why  they  didn't  have  answers  to  im- 
portant questions.  More  often  than  not,  I  run 
into  other  USAC  alumni  who  were  disappointed 
by  the  way  the  Reno  office  handled  their  study 
abroad  "experience." 

Yet,  in  my  memory,  the  friends  I  made  and 
the  experiences  I  had  separate  from  USAC  often 
overshadow  my  interactions  with  the  non- 
profit company.  Would  I  study  abroad  again? 
Yes.  Would  I  use  another  company?  Yes.  There 
is  no  reason  that  USAC  should  hold  a  monopoly 
on  UNR  students  and  if  I  were  to  do  it  again,  I 
would  seek  other  study  abroad  outlets. 

I  didn't  eat  after  LAX  because  the  stress  of 
six  finals  compounded  by  the  stress  of  dealing 
with  USAC's  games  made  me  so  exhausted  that 
I  slept  through  take  offs  and  landings,  meals 
and  movies.  I  was  so  physically  exhausted 
before  Luneburg  that  I  questioned  if  another 
year  of  college  would  have  been  easier  and  if  a 
summer  in  America  was  such  a  bad  tiling,  o 


m^c  facts 

The  mission  of  the 
University  Studies 
Abroad  Consortium 
(USAC)  is  to  provide 
students  with  the 
opportunity  to  develop 
the  knowledge,  skills, 
experiences  and 
attitudes  to  prepare 
them  for  the  global 
society  of  the  21st 
century. 

USAC  began  at  the 
University  of  Nevada, 
Reno  and  the  Central 
Office  is  still  located  on 
campus  in  the  Virginia 
Street  Gym.  USAC  now 
consists  of  33  U.S. 
universities  and  has 
been  providing  study 
abroad  programs  for 
over  25  years. 

•  Approximately  2,700 
students  from  all  over 
the  country  study 
abroad  on  USAC 
programs  each  year. 

•  Nevada  students  can 
earn  university  credit 
on  all  programs. 

•  Programs  are 
currently  available 
at  39  locations  in  25 
countries. 

•  Students  can  choose 
from  summer,  semester 
and  yearlong  options. 

•  A  wide  array  of 
academic  courses  are 
taught  in  English. 

•  Programs  are  open  to 
all  majors. 

•  Languages  offered 
include  Basque,  Chi- 
nese, Czech, 
Danish,  Dutch,  French, 
German,  Hindi,  Italian, 
Japanese,  Korean, 
Norwegian,  Spanish, 
Swedish,  Thai  and  Twi. 

•  USAC  offers  an 
intensive  language 
approach  at  many 
program  sites  where 
students  can  complete 
up  to  2  years  of  foreign 
language  coursework 
in  one  semester,  or  one 
year  over  two  summer 
sessions  (varies  by 
location"). 

•  Internships  are  avail- 
able on  many  programs. 

•  Field  trips  and 
optional  tours  are 
offered  at  most  program 
sites. 

•  USAC  is  a  non-profit 
organization. 

|  Source:  Amy  GLnder, 
marketing  and  publications 
manager  for  USAC  | 
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Sandi  Smith,  co-founder  of  the  Transplant  Network,  works  in  the  hospitals  help- 
ing people  to  get  their  loved  ones  organs  donated  in  order  to  help  others,  such  as 
former  University  of  Nevada,  Reno  students,  Emily  and  Chelsey  Cornwall  who  both 
received  heart  transplants. 
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f  you're  a  sluggish  reader,  then  perhaps  by  the  time  you're 
finished  reading  this  article,  an  additional  name  will  have 
heen  added  to  the  national  transplant  waiting  index. 


Nearly  every  14 
minutes,  a  name  is 
added  to  the  lengthy 
list  of  patients  await- 
ing organ  trans- 
plants. While  the 
swift  tempo  of  organ 
and  tissue  trans- 
plants Increases,  the 
number  of  donations 
is  still  not  enough. 
Everyday,  16  people 
in  the  United  States 
die  because  of  not 
receiving  a  trans- 
plant on  time.  At  the 
University  of  Nevada, 
Reno,  right  in  the 
School  of  Medicine, 
the  Transplant  Net- 
work is  dedicated  to 
helping  save  lives  and 
educating  the  com- 
munity on  how  they 
too  can  save  a  life. 

Sandi  Smith 
and  Debbie  Pinjuv 
founded  the  Trans- 


plant Network,  a 
non-profit  organi- 
zation, in  1997.  It 
began  as  a  meeting 
group  for  those  who 
had  familiarities  and 
challenges  associated 
with  organ  trans- 
plants. 

"The  inspiration  to 
work  in  organ/tissue 
recovery  for  the  state 
of  Nevada  came  about 
because  I  lost  a  very 
good  friend  who  was 
waiting  for  her  liver 
transplant,"  says 
Smith.  "This  is  why 
Debbie  and  I  orga- 
nized the  Transplant 
Network —  to  work 
and  support  people  in 
need  of  getting  their 
life-saving  trans- 
plant." 

To  focus  on  getting 
organ  donations, 
the  Network  cre- 


ated the  Task  Force, 
a  proactive  campaign 
committed  to  educat- 
ing the  public  about 
transplants.  They 
encourage  Nevadan's 
to  donate  and  give 
the  "Gift  of  Life." 
The  Task  Force,  who 
works  within  the 
Nevada  community, 
campaigns  to  educate 
and  inform  the  public 
about  the  need  for 
organ  and  tissue 
donations. 

In  2001,  Dawn 
Gibbons  and  many 
of  her  colleagues 
passed  Assembly  Bill 
497.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  con- 
nect those  in  need 
of  a  transplant  in  a 
timelier  manner,  "to 
create  and  maintain 
an  accurate  list  of  in- 
dividuals who  pledged 


to  be  organ  donors." 
The  Nevada  DMV  is 
now  keeping  an  up- 
to-date  list  of  people 
who  have  pledged  to 
donate. 

Believe  it  or  not, 
you,  by  your  lone- 
some self,  could 
help  save  100  other 
people.  So  maybe  now 
by  this  time,  you're 
thinking  to  yourself, 
"How  can  I  help?" 
It's  truly  quite  effort- 
less. 

Acceptable  organs 
that  can  be  donated 
include  the  kidneys, 
heart,  lung,  livers 
and  intestines.  Eyes, 
skin,  bones,  and 
veins  are  adequate 
tissues.  Don't  com- 
pare a  blood  donor 
to  an  organ  donor 
because  they're  mod- 
erately unalike. 


Or,  is  it  time  to 
renew  your  license 
plate?  If  so,  you  can 
get  a  Nevada  Or- 
gan Donor  plate  to 
individualize  your 
vehicle.  For  just 
$25  for  the  initial 
purchase  and  $20  an- 
nually, your  renewal 
will  help  support  the 
Gift  of  Life  Education 
Fund.  If  that's  not  in 
your  budget,  then  the 
bargain  route  is  to 
become  a  registered 
organ  donor  with  the 
DMV  and  donate  $1 
or  more  to  the  Gift 
of  Life. 

Anything  helps, 
whether  you  choose 
to  be  an  organ  donor 
or  if  you  buy  a  license 
plate,  but  in  the  end, 
education  will  help 
spread  the  word  of 
needed  donations. 
Pass  on  the  word 
because  you  never 
know  if  it'll  be  your 
name  on  the  waiting 
list,  o 
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AT  UIFT:  Jewel  Badcliffe  finishes  cleaning  the  stalls  of  the  mens'  restroom  at  the 
Clark  Administration  Building  on  March  8. 
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The  first  thing  that  Jewel  Radcliffe  pulls  out 
when  showing  off  her  tiny  office  in  Clark 
Administration  is  a  homecoming  T-shirt 
from  1978.  On  the  shirt  is  the  phrase  "Keep  it 
Comin'  78'"  and  the  entire  football  team's 
signatures  are  scattered  across  it. 

"Oh  we  had  a  ball,  you  wouldn't  even  believe  it,"  she  says.  "I  never 
missed  a  football  game  the  first  eight  years  I  worked  here." 

Wandering  around  her  office,  Radcliffe  scans  sepia-tinted  pictures  with 
a  smile  as  if  they  were  taken  yesterday.  There  isn't  an  inch  of  her  office 
that  doesn't  have  a  memory  or  picture  taped  to  it. 

"Here  is  President  Crowley  and  I,"  she  says  pointing  to  a  picture  of  her 
and  the  former  president  on  a  dance  floor.  "We  used  to  have  parties,  and 
we  would  just  dance  and  dance  all  night." 

Badcliffe  says  they  don't  throw  parties  like  that  anymore. 

Radcliffe,  a  tiny,  fiery  woman  with  hair  to  match  her  personality,  has 
been  employed  by  the  University  since  1974.  In  her  33  years  of  employ- 
ment, she  said  she  has  seen  people  come,  leave,  die  and  even  have  an 
affair  or  two. 

Every  morning  she  storms  into  work,  wearing  her  traditional  white 
lab  coat  and  giving  everyone  a  boasting  hello  as  she  gets  on  her  way.  Peo- 
ple in  the  offices  smile,  as  if  relieved  to  see  their  mother  returning  home 
after  a  long  vacation.  Radcliffe  has  been  a  custodian  at  Clarke  Adminis- 
tration since  1987,  but  that  is  not  all  she  does.  Jewel  also  serves  on  the 
Staff  Employee's  Council,  Classified  Merit,  Classified  Employee  Recogni- 
tion, Student  Services  Food,  Retail  Dining  and  Catering  committees. 

Radcliffe,  who  is  from  Salt  Lake  City,  reveals  she  had  only  made  it  to 
twelfth-grade  before  migrating  West  after  falling  in  love  with  a  Marine. 
A_c>c>OT>cliTi£?  to  hpp  ^hp 
spent  many  years  in 
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Sacramento,  Califor- 
nia before  finding  her 
way  to  Reno  in  1973 
to  open  a  tiny  snack 
bar  at  the  University 
of  Nevada,  Reno. 

"I  started  that 
back  in  1973,"  she 
says.  "Back  then,  and 
you  won't  believe 
it  but  there  wasn't 
much  that  was  in 
that  cafeteria." 

Showing  off 
pictures  of  her  in  her 
old  uniform, 
surrounded  by 
students  with  that 
same  glowing  smile, 
it's  easy  to  see  that 
Radcliffe  quickly 
befriended  all  of  her 
students.  They  would 
come  through  her 
line  with  bits  of  their 
day,  personal  prob- 
lems or  even  study 
questions. 

"I  remember  this 
one  boy  pulled  me 
aside,  actually  pulled 
me  aside,  and  asked 
me  about  Chemistry," 
she  says  with  a  con- 
fused look.  "Wow,  I 
don't  know  anything 
about  Chemistry  -  but 
I  took  a  look  at  it 
-  and  I  said  you  make 
me  sick  if  I  can  get 
this  and  you  can't." 

After  a  few  days 


of  coaching,  Radcliffe 
convinced  the  boy  to 
study  harder  and  he 
eventually  passed. 
Something  Jewel 
takes  pride  in. 

Filtering  through 
old  Sagebrush  ar- 
ticles, Radcliffe  beams 
and  holds  up  one 
dated  September  12, 
1978  titled,  "Jewel 
promises  to  be  back 
soon" 

"I  belonged  to 
them,  to  be  honest," 
she  says.  "We  were 
all  connected,  though 
some  people  didn't 
like  that." 

Radcliffe  says  she 
wasn't  always  met 
with  the  warmest 
welcomes. 

"The  workers  in 
the  bookstore  used 
to  laugh  at  me,"  she 
says.  "They  said, 
'oh  Jewel,  you're  so 
smart?  Why  don't  you 
get  a  real  job'?" 

What  they  didn't 
understand  about 
Radcliffe  was  that  she 
believed  she  valued 
this  job  more  than 
anyone  else.  Accord- 
ing to  Radcliffe,  the 
key  to  being  happy  is 
being  happy  where 
you  are,  and  she 
was  happy  with  the 


students. 

"They  just  didn't 
like  me  because  I 
truly  connected  to 
the  students,"  she 
says  with  a  laugh.  "I 
made  friends  with 
all  of  them  and  they 
trusted  me." 

In  the  late  1970s 
Jewel  decided  to 
take  a  couple  tests  to 
feel  out  her  options. 
According  to  her, 
she  didn't  think  she 
would  get  any  results. 

"In  the  beginning 
of  1979  I  was  accept- 
ed into  the  University 
print  shop,"  she  says. 
"Let  me  tell  you,  I 
had  no  idea  what  I 
was  doing." 

Radcliffe  was 
taught  how  to  use 
the  book  machine 
to  make  bindings, 
and  edit  copies.  She 
said  it  was  a  hard 
job,  but  it  introduced 
her  to  a  field  she'd 
never  known  before. 
Though,  in  1984 
Radcliffe 's  boss  at  the 
print  shop  cut  her 
position  sporadically 
at  a  budget  meeting. 

"It  was  my 
birthday,"  she  says. 
"I  told  him  I  was  go- 
ing straight  down  to 
personnel,  but  they 


told  me  there  were  no 
openings." 

Distressed,  Jewel 
returned  to  serve  out 
her  remaining  two 
weeks  at  the  print 
shop. 

In  her  last  week, 
she  finally  received  a 
call  from  personnel. 

"The  girl  in  Hu- 
man Resources  was 
Ruth  and  she  said 
she  had  an  opening, 
but  it  was  in  B  and 
G,"  she  says.  "I  had 
no  idea  what  that  was 
but  I  said  give  it  to 
me.  I  needed  a  job." 

Radcliffe  was 
sent  over  to  Mackay 
School  of  Science  as 
a  custodian.  While 
at  first  confused, 
she  says  she  quickly 
learned  to  take  her 
gains  with  her  losses. 

"Wow,  anyone 
who  tells  you  they 
like  cleaning  is  a 
damn  liar,"  she  says. 
"But  I'll  tell  you  -  I 
just  had  a  ball  over 
there." 

Like  her  previous 
jobs,  Radcliffe  quickly 
befriended  her 
co-workers  and  took 
note  of  their  personal 
preferences.  Though, 
when  she  was 
transferred  over  to 


Clark  Adininistration 
in  1987,  she  said  she 
truly  felt  at  home.  On 
her  first  day,  Radcliffe 
went  around  to  all 
of  the  offices  with  a 
bright  smile  and  her 
same  white  lab  coat 
and  told  everyone  to 
smile  for  a  picture. 
Some  smiles  looked 
surprised,  as  they 
were  not  used  to 
Radcliffe 's 
personality  yet. 

"We  all  became 
close,"  she  says. 
"We  are  family  now 
and  they  know  they 
miss  me  when  I'm 
not  there  to  talk  to 
them." 

It's  obvious 
Radcliffe  has  lasted 
many  years  because 
of  her  love  for  not 
only  her  job  but  also 
the  people  all  around 
her.  Radcliffe  is  not 
only  a  custodian  but 
also  an  archive  for 
their  thoughts  to  be 
constantly  updated. 

"There  is  no  one 
that  I  know  that 
enjoys  their  job  more 
than  me  and  look 
how  I've  done  It,"  she 
says.  "I've  been  a 
custodian  for  28 
years  and  I've  loved 
every  day  of  it."  ° 
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Jewel  Radcliffe  has  been 
working  at  the 
University  of  Nevada, 
Beno  since  1974  and  has 
been  working  in  the  Clark 
Administration 
Building  as  a  custodian 
since  1987. 

©TOSIFE  IF»@E: 
Radcliffe  shows  off  her 
office  in  the  Clark 
Administration 
Building  on  March  8. 
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1HTF:  Andy  Martin,  member  of  Buster  Blue,  plays  the  accordion. 


B 


ryan  Jones  sits  with  his  drummer  Ryan  Miyashiro. 
They're  talMng  about  the  time  Jones  almost  married  an 
illegal  immigrant. 


"Bryan  [Jones]  and  I  were  out  and  getting 
more  drunk,  and  suddenly  Bryan  was  dancing 
with  this  girl,  who  really  just  wanted  docu- 
ments," Miyashiro  says.  "So  suddenly  Bryan 
suggested  that  he'll  marry  her." 

They  were  at  a  wedding  chapel,  twenty  min- 
utes later.  Everyone  looks  somewhat  skeptical 
except  for  Jones,  who  according  to  bystanders, 
was  filled  with  matrimonial  glee.  It  didn't  take 
long  before  Jones,  suddenly  knocked  back  into 
reality,  yelled  out  "whoa,  whoa! "  and  backed 
away  from  the  young  woman. 

The  girl  sensed  his  declination,  and  she 
promptly  decked  him. 

This  story  is  total  hype.  It's  spewn  by  Miyas- 
hiro at  various  makeshift  interviews/practices 
for  Reno  band  Buster  Blue.  The  interviews 
usually  consist  of  two  hours  of  Metalocalypse, 
members  darting  back  and  fourth  from  neigh- 
boring apartments  to  play  Rock  Band  and  some 
lovely  peach  tea.  The  tea  was  courtesy  of  Jones. 

The  story  does  have  relevance.  This  group 
doesn't  seem  to  be  the  kind  to  ditch  you  at 
the  altar.  It  stems  back  to  Buster  Blue's  song 
"Shoes  and  the  places  you  put  them."  It  is  sup- 
posed to  symbolize  relationships  ending  badly. 
Usually  songs  aren't  interpreted. 

"I  don't  like  to  talk  about  the  meanings  of 
the  songs,"  Jones,  a  20  year-old  theatre  major 
and  vocalist  for  the  band  says.  "Sometimes  it's 
more  fun  to  have  others  talk  about  it." 

Besides  the  homo-erotic  jokes  the  band 
members  shoot  back  and  fourth  between 


conversations,  they  all  seem  rather  normal. 
They  love  music.  A  lot.  Enough  to  make  them 
distinct  among  the  folk  crowd. 

None  of  the  seven  members  can  pin-point  a 
starting  date;  they  assume  it  was  circa  spring 
2006  that  they  officially  became  a  band.  Their 
roots  draw  back  much  farther. 

"It  started  because  we  accidentally  ran  over 
my  electric  guitar,"  Jones  says.  "So  we  didn't 
have  a  lot  of  instruments." 

At  Douglas  High  School  in  Gardnerville  they 
met  in  marching  band.  At  first,  it  was  just  jam- 
ming in  their  bedrooms. 

With  little  to  no  instruments,  improvisation 
was  key.  Jones  and  his  friend  Jay  Escamillo, 
25,  experimented  with  making  household 
instruments.  An  empty  Sun  bucket  became  a 
drum.  Pots  and  pans  followed.  Jones'  acoustic 
guitar  took  the  spotlight.  The  band  began  to 
dabble  in  folk  music. 

"Back  then  we  had  a  lot  of  ideas  for  songs," 
Escamillo  says.  "But  folk  was  more  fun." 

The  transition  to  folk  was  natural.  The  two 
evolved  and  began  to  play  shows  at  open-mic 
nights  around  Reno.  Buster  Blue  was  usu- 
ally a  casual  gathering  of  friends  and  fans. 
Finally  complete  in  2006,  the  two  turned  into 
seven  and  the  made-up  makeshift  instruments 
upgraded  to  accordions,  chains,  saxophones, 
trombones,  xylophones,  drums  and  sometimes 
a  megaphone. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  08 
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The  present  Buster 
Blue  family  includes 
Jason  Rickets,  25, 
singing  backup  and 
playing  xylophone. 
Andy  Martin,  a  19 
year- old  music 
education  major, 
plays  trombone, 
piano  and  guitar. 
Ryan  Miyashiro,  a  21 
year-old  math  major 
plays  drums.  Bran- 
don Lund,  a  25  year- 
old  philosophy  major, 
and  Rachel  Mack,  a 
19  year-old  music 
major,  play  chains, 
saxophones  and 
occasionally  sings. 

The  seven  have 
been  conjuring  up 
robust,  ripe  folk  mu- 
sic that  has  quickly 
gained  the  interest 
of  the  Reno  music 
scene,  a  place  they 
affectionately  describe 


as  a  "well  in  their 
booger. " 

Escamillo  still 
brings  the  bucket 
though.  It's  tradition. 

As  some  of  the 
members  finally  band 
together,  muting 
Metalocalypse  in 
the  background,  the 
musical  chemistry 
between  them  finally 
begins  to  unravel. 
Jones  counts  them 
in,  his  disposition 
gentle,  and  suddenly 
within  his  living 
room  their  music 
comes  to  a  pulp 
through  a  Tom  Waits 
cover.  It  is  drone  and 
somewhat  chilling. 
Switching  over  to 
'Isabelle',  Jones  voice 
is  haunting,  but  soon 
all  of  the  others  join 
in.  The  trombone 
played  by  Martin 


snakes  its  way  in. 
Jones's  deep  voice  is 
almost  like  a  charis- 
matic bellow,  swaying 
with  the  sound  of  the 
instruments,  which 
are  oddly  obnoxious 
and  delicate  simulta- 
neously. 

Along  with  'shoes', 
Buster  Blue  has 
gained  a  reputation 
with  songs  like  "St. 
James  Infirmary" 
"Isabelle"  "Senora 
Galicia"  and 
numerous  covers 
which  include  Daniel 
Johnston's  "Funeral 
Home." 

A  listing  of  their 
songs  is  nothing 
compared  to  the 
experience  of  seeing 
them,  or  watching 
them  perfect  the 
songs  two  hours 
before  a  show.  They 


have  a  very  charming 
chemistry  that  makes 
you  instantly  feel  as 
if  they  are  playing  for 
you.  Escamillo  always 
has  a  warm  and 
loyal  smile.  Mack's 
character  is  soft, 
but  she  really  can 
play  the  saxophone. 
Martin  seemed  shy  at 
first,  but  his  obvious 
devotion  to  the  band 
shines  through  and 
is  charming.  Jason 
seems  odd,  and  in 
reality,  he  usually  is. 
Yet,  the  difference 
between  Buster  Blue 
and  other  bands  is 
the  innate  experience 
that  is  listening  to 
them.  These  seven 
musicians  pound 
and  blow  away  on 
saxophones,  guitars, 
accordions, 
trombones,  chains 


and  empty  buckets. 
They  aren't  just 
playing  the  instru- 
ments, but  they  force 
them  to  live.  Those 
who  had  never  been 
into  the 
blearing  of  the 
trombone  or  the  icy 
tapping  of  the 
xylophone  may 
suddenly  fall  in  love 
with  its  bittersweet 
harmony  that  Buster 
Blue  has  seemingly 
captured. 

In  the  near  future, 
Buster  Blue  does 
plan  on  releasing  a 
new  album  called 
This  Beard  Grows  for 
Freedom. 

They  plan  to  play 
more  shows.  Further 
information  can 
be  found  at  www 
myspace .  com/buster- 
bluefolk.  o 
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Bryan  Jones  plays  the 

guitar  at  the  Zepher. 


Buster  Blue  poses  for  a 
group  photo. 
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AT  HEFT;  GTTRPS  members  play  at  Overbo's  apartment  on  Feb.  16. 
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The  University  of  Nevada,  Reno's  administration  has  always  tried  to 
facilitate  diversity  on  campus.  But  do  we  realize  how  diverse  we  have 
actually  "become?  OTTO  is  truly  a  melting  pot  for  all  sorts  of  hobbies, 
encouraging  everything  from  the  globally  popular  to  the  uniquely  unusual.  Here's 
a  preview  of  a  few  UNR  students  who  are  not  ashamed  to  try  something  they  find 
interesting. .  .no  matter  the  costume! 


There  is  a  plenty  of  focus  being  put  on  making  games  more  realistic, 
and  although  many  would  argue  which  came  first,  the  video  game  role 
playing  game,  or  the  real  life  role  playing  game,  reality  can't  get  much 
more  real  for  Danyelle  Overbo.  Overbo,  graduating  this  May  as  a 
mathematics  and  English  major,  plays  real  life  role  playing  games,  or 
RPGs. 

"This  hobby  is  looked  at  as  a  'geeks  only'  type  of  thing  and  it's  really 
not,"  Oberbo  says.  "I  have  friends  from  all  sorts  of  social  backgrounds 
who  play  RPGs  and  love  them,  it's  one  of  the  most  fun  things  you  could 
ever  do." 

They  use  the  Generic  Universal  RolePlaying  System  (GURPS)  to  create 
the  characters  in  these  real  life  games.  These  characters  can  have  back 
stories,  different  abilities  or  handicaps  according  to  a  point  system  on 
paper. 

"One  person  is  the  GM  (game  master),  and  they  create  the  setting  for 
the  characters  and  the  story,"  Overbo  says.  "GURPS  allow  the  GM  to 
create  any  world  he  can  imagine  for  the  characters  to  be  in,  from  a 
futuristic  space  setting  to  prehistoric  times  to  present  day.  Anything  can 
be  done  with  GURPS." 

Once  the  story  is  set  up,  you  just  sit  down  and  play  by  talking  out  the 
story.  The  characters  have  decisions  to  make  and  tasks  to  accomplish. 
The  outcome  of  these  events  is  determined  by  rolling  three  six-sided  dice. 
And  although  live,  many  aspects  of  the  role  playing  game  are  made  easier 
by  using  computer  programs  to  assist  you  with  the  GURP  system. 

As  you  can  imagine,  Overbo  says  that  this  is  something  that  gets  hard 
to  keep  up  as  friends  graduate  or  move  away.  They  are  always  looking  for 
new  friends  who  are  interested  in  giving  it  a  try. 

"Usually  this  is  done  with  a  close-knit  group  of  friends,"  Overbo  says. 
"You  get  into  this  sort  of  thing  if  you  know  someone  who  has  a  group 
together  and  you  have  an  open  mind  and  then  one  day  you  join  them  and 
learn  how  much  fun  it  is." 

|  En  Garde!  | 

Rose  Vale  is  a  fencer,  and  it  all  started  with  a  free  lesson  at  a 
Renaissance  Faire.  About  six  years  ago,  Vale,  a  senior  and  Children's 


Educational  Psychology  major  at  UNR,  decided 
to  try  something  new. 

"I  study  and  perform  historical  re- 
enactments  of  Renaissance  swordfighting  with 
the  Society  of  Creative  Anachronisms  (SCA)," 
Vale  says.  "We  act  as  part  of  the  cast  at 
renaissance  fairs,  where  we  meet  with  other 
swordfighting  guilds  and  hold  tournaments." 

The  SCA  is  an  international  organization 
that  researches  and  re-creates  the  arts  and 
skills  of  pre- 17th-century  Europe. 

Members  dress  in  clothing  from  the  Middle 
Ages  and  Renaissance  while  attending  events 
which  feature  tournaments,  arts  exhibits, 
classes,  workshops,  dancing,  feasts  and  more. 

As  her  swords  swish  through  Renaissance 
Faires,  Vale  practices  various  styles  of  fighting 
with  rapiers,  daggers  and  period  replica  sabers. 

"Both  our  rapiers  and  our  sabers  are 
tempered  to  have  a  certain  degree  of  flexibility, 
for  safety  purposes,"  Vale  says,  adding  that  the 
real  thing  is  difficult  to  perform  with. 

"An  authentic  sword  is  relatively  inflexible," 
she  says. 

Along  with  the  proper  weaponry, 
authentic  costumes  are  a  must  for 
participating  in  a  Renaissance  Faire.  Accurate 
garb  can  consist  of  a  cloth  hood,  throat  armor, 
leather  gauntlets,  along  with  full  arm  and  leg 
coverage,  boots  and  protective  gear  like  masks 
and  cups.  Fighting  for  the  SCA  requires  three 
layers  of  abrasion  resistant  cloth  over  the  torso, 
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three  layers  of  puncture  resistant  material  on  the  upper  arms,  thighs, 
and  neck  to  protect  the  brachial  and  femoral  arteries,  and  the  cervical 
vertebrae. 

But  it's  not  an  easy  getting  to  the  level  that  Vale  and  her  family  are  at. 

"Lessons  are  cheap,  but  it's  difficult  to  find  the  weapon  and  armor 
replicas  with  the  right  combination  of  strength  and  flexibility  for  a  real, 
yet  safe,  dueling  experience,"  Vale  says.  "It  takes  about  six  months  to 
learn  the  basics  and  about  six  years  (with  dedication  and  practice)  to 
become  proficient  in  the  art  of  the  sword." 

Vale  suggests  knowing  your  instruments  and  doing  your  research 
before  taking  up  the  hobby. 

"Don't  buy  any  fighting  gear  unless  you  have  spoken  with  an 
experienced  swordfighter  and  spent  enough  time  in  lessons  to  see  if  this 
is  for  you,"  Vale  says.  "Most  instructors  have  a  variety  of  loaner  gear, 
which  you  can  test  to  see  which  styles  you  prefer  before  investing  in  this 
hobby. " 

I  An  Equestr-  what?  | 

Horseback  riding  may  seem  a  bit  complicated.  But  regardless  the  diffi- 
culty students  at  UNR  have  the  talent.  Sarah  Tjoa,  a  junior,  is  the  captain 
of  the  Nevada  Equestrian  Team. 


WQW:  Sarah  Tjoa  practices  for  a  competition  at  the  UNR  Equestrian  Center. 

"This  is  not  just  my  hobby,  but  my  passion,"  Tjoa  says.  "I  love  riding 
and  always  have.  It's  the  most  terrifying  experience  in  some  ways,  but 
also  the  most  rewarding. .  .there's  nothing  out  there  like  it." 

Tjoa  has  been  riding  for  15  years  and  came  to  UNR  looking  for  a  way 
to  continue  her  passion. 

"The  equestrian  team  participates  in  the  Intercollegiate  Horse  Show 
Association,  which  is  a  unique  organization  that  allows  college  students 
who  don't  have  time  for  a  full-fledged  showing  schedule  with  their  own 
horses  to  compete  with  other  colleges  nationally,"  Tjoa  says. 

According  to  Tjoa,  the  association  provides  one  of  the  more 
dangerous  ways  to  practice  horseback  riding.  She  finds  her  greatest 
difficulty  in  competing  with  a  horse  that  she  has  not  trained  or  formed  a 
relationship  with. 

"Riding  is  dangerous  enough  but  considering  riding  a  horse  you 
haven't  touched  before  greatly  multiplies  the  anxiety  and  danger  of  the 
entire  experience,"  Tjoa  says. 

She  mostly  enjoys  riding  English  for  the  association.  In  addition  she 
does  show  jumping,  flatwork  and  a  little  Western  riding  too. 

"Horses  vary  in  so  many  different  ways  and  when  you  add  skill  level, 


different  disciplines,  and  a  competition  atmo- 
sphere, things  get  tricky,"  Tjoa  says. 

For  aspiring  riders,  Tjoa  recommends 
joining  the  equestrian  team  if  you're  interested 
in  horseback  riding. 

"It's  the  best  way  to  get  easy  training  that 
accommodates  to  a  college  student's  lifestyle," 
Tjoa  says.  "Try  out  both  the  Western  and 
English  discipline  and  figure  out  what  you  like 
best.  It  requires  hard- work  and  dedication." 

Otherwise,  she  says  just  get  out  there  and 
get  familiar  with  the  training  barns  in  your 
area.  It's  a  great  way  to  form  lasting 
relationships  with  those  who  share  your 
interest  and  the  animals  you  train  with. 
|  Hot!  Hot!  Hot!  | 

Nothing  beats  salsa  dancing  when  you  feel 
like  doing  something  hot,  according  to 
international  business  major,  Carlos 
Montenegro.  The  HNR  junior  began  salsa 
dancing  at  a  community  center  in  Las  Vegas  as 
his  mother's  dance  partner  and  says  that  since 
then  it  has  only  gotten  better. 

"I  have  been  salsa  dancing  for  around  five 
years  off  and  on,"  Montenegro  says.  "I  was  in 
Los  Salsoleros,  a  salsa  group,  for  a  short  while 
in  Las  Vegas  which  performed  for  different 
community  events.  That  was  tons  of  fun  and 
the  rush  of  performing  is  always  exciting." 

Salsa  dancing  is  one  of  many  Latin  dances 
around  the  world.  It  is  less  formal  than  you 
would  see  on  a  ballroom  dance  floor  and  is  a 
great  way  to  exercise  and  meet  new  friends. 
People  of  all  ages  and  experience  levels  get 
involved  in  salsa  dancing,  and  it  is  an 
inexpensive  hobby  to  maintain. 

"I  enjoy  it  so  much  because  it  is  different 
from  the  typical  bump  and  grind  you  get  at 
all  your  weekend  parties,"  says  Montenegro. 
"There  is  a  lot  of  self  expression  and  the 
sexuality  of  it  is  just  irresistible." 

To  get  started  salsa  dancing  you  just  need  to 
do  a  little  research,  Montenegro  says.  "There 
are  various  studios  around  town  which  offer 
classes  at  reasonable  rates.  Some 
restaurants  have  beginners  class  for  free  and 
you  can  find  tutorials  on  the  internet." 

Montenegro  and  some  friends  recently 
formed  the  Rumberos  club  at  the  University  for 
anyone  interested  in  experiencing  more  salsa 
dancing. 

"At  first  you  might  feel  awkward  and  off 
balance,  but  if  you  keep  practicing  you  will  get 
the  hang  of  it,"  Montenegro  says.  "Then  next 
time  a  salsa  song  comes  on  you  will  be  the  talk 
of  the  crowd. " 

For  now,  Montenegro  will  reserve  his  hobby 
for  the  casual  weekends. 

"After  I  take  some  more  classes  I  might  look 
into  teaching  some  beginners  classes  on  my 
own  for  some  extra  cash,"  Montenegro  says. 
"But  for  the  time  being,  I  will  just  enjoy  going 
out  with  some  friends  and  having  a  great  night. 
Dancing  is  a  very  useful  skill  and  I  still  have 
not  met  a  girl  that  does  not  like  it" 

If  you're  interested  in  dancing,  upbeat  Latin 
music,  or  impressing  the  ladies,  it's  definitely 
something  worth  checking  out.  o 
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Set  in  a  post-apocalyptic  wasteland,  Cormac  McCarthy's  The  Road  follows  the 
soul-searching  exodus  of  a  man  and  his  son  after  civilization  witnesses  its 
demise.  Forging  through  the  cold  and  dark  while  fighting  a  bleak 
existence,  McCarthy  tells  the  story  of  a  father  and  son  who  find  the  courage  and 
love  in  each  other  to  keep  trudging  on.  This  novel  is  all  at  once  frightening, 
heart-wrenching  and  compelling. 


The  Road,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  novel  published  "by  Vintage  Books 
in  May  2007,  chronicles  the  struggles  of  a  nameless  father  and  son  who 
live  after  the  destruction  of  the  world.  The  environment  is  one  of  trou- 
bling savagery  and  empty  civilization. 

Both  characters  remain  unnamed,  showing  that  identity  does  not 
matter  when  death  comes  easy.  As  they  begin  their  travels,  they  find  the 
tracks  of  a  stranger  who  has  traveled  the  road  before  them.  "Someone 
had  come  out  of  the  woods  in  the  night  and  continued  down  the  melted 
roadway.  'Who  is  it?'  said  the  boy.  'I  don't  know.  Who  is  anybody?'"  he 
asks  poignantly. 

The  destruction  of  the  world  occurs  while  the  man's  wife  is  pregnant 
with  their  boy.  One  evening,  the  man  and  his  wife  watch  the  distant  cities 
burning  on  the  horizon  as  the  power  goes  out.  The  events  that  led  the 
world  to  this  point  are  vaguely  described  in  retrospect,  keeping  with  the 
McCarthy's  rriinimalist  focus  on  the  man  and  his  son. 

The  past  events  described  throughout  the  novel  such  as  the  world's 
end  and  information  about  the  man's  wife  occur  in  short  flashbacks  laced 
throughout  the  novel.  In  one  early  flashback,  the  reader  finds  that  the 
mother  has  killed  herself,  unable  to  live  in  a  world  where  horror  is  found 
everywhere. 

The  father  and  son  share  the  road  with  thieves,  scavengers,  rapists 
and  cannibals.  In  McCarthy's  characteristic  style,  readers  remain  blind 
to  their  exact  location.  McCarthy  designed  an  existence  where  all  food 
sources  have  been  killed  off.  Wo  fledgling  roots  that  sustain  life  lie  in  the 
ashen  ground  and  no  animals  hide  in  the  woods,  leaving  only  men  to  feed 
on  one  another.  The  man  and  the  boy  scavenge  for  food,  oftentimes  ach- 
ing from  hunger  on  their  journey. 

Throughout  the  novel,  the  violence  McCarthy  is  known  for  finds  the 
man  and  his  boy  at  each  encounter  with  other  men.  There  are  moments 
when  death  seems  so  near  as  when  the  man  kills  a  cannibal  who  holds 
a  knife  to  the  boy's  throat  or  when  they  find  a  basement  full  of  men  and 
women  meant  as  cattle. 

As  the  pair  find  the  gray  ocean  that  they  hoped  held  the  respite  they 
have  been  longing  for,  the  characters  only  find  the  same  conditions  as 
everywhere  else.  It  seems  as  though  there  is  no  end  or  reprise  from  their 
harsh  circumstances.  And  when  the  father  suffers  a  sickness  and  seems 
close  to  death,  he  urges  his  boy  to  move  on.  "Goodness  will  find  the  little 
boy.  It  always  has.  It  will  again,"  he  says. 

Though  the  fate  of  the  characters  in  the  book  seems  hopeless  and 
the  disturbing  violence  seems  at  times  just  a  little  too  much,  McCarthy 
rewards  the  characters  and  the  readers  with  some  small  snippets  of 
happiness:  a  Coca  Cola  for  the  boy,  a  shed  filled  with  canned  goods,  clean 
water  and  cots. 


CORMAC 

McCarthy 

THE 
ROAD 


It  is  difficult  to  follow  this  compelling  pair 
on  their  journey  and  not  cheer  for  them. 

The  man  possesses  a  touching  concern  for 
his  son  that  he  shows  through  the  small  things 
he  offers  him.  When  the  two  find  the  southern 
coast,  the  man  lets 
his  son  frolic  in  the 
cold  ocean.  "He  stood 
naked,  clutching 
himself  and  danc- 
ing. Then  he  went 
running  down  the 
beach. .  .Running  na- 
ked and  leaping  and 
screaming  into  the 
slow  roll  of  the  surf. " 

The  boy  has  a 
frailty  and  innocence 
that  fades  with  each 
trauma,  though  the 
goodness  inside  him 
remains  as  strong  as 
the  hunger  that  wrenches  their  stomachs.  This 
is  the  small  hope  that  keeps  his  father  alive 
with  a  fierce  devotion  to  his  son. 

Yet  it  is  this  very  devotion  that  might  drive 
him  to  give  the  boy  a  death  that  is  better  than 
what  he  would  experience  at  the  hands  of  other 
men.  While  hiding  from  a  band  of  cannibals,  the 
man  questions  his  ability  to  kill  his  son  when 
the  time  comes.  "Could  you  crush  that  beloved 
skull  with  a  rock?... Hold  him  in  your  arms. 
Just  so.  The  soul  is  quick.  Pull  him  toward  you. 
Kiss  him.  Quickly. " 

McCarthy  sets  a  tale  of  stubborn  hope  in 
a  boy  and  his  father  to  a  backdrop  of  endless 
darkness  and  violence.  This  is  the  kind  of  story 
that  makes  you  drop  the  pretenses  of  day-to-day 
living  and  makes  you  see  who  will  be  left  when 
all  else  is  ash  and  ruin.  For  readers  who  wish 
to  read  a  terrific  book  about  a  desolate  world 
and  the  goodness  and  evil  men  are  capable  of  in 
survival,  pluck  this  book  off  the  shelves.  ° 
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Thousands  of  fans  of  everything  Sci-Fi,  Fantasy,  Comic  Book, 
Anime  and  beyond  had  gathered  together  in  one  enclosed 
structure,  the  San  Francisco  Moscone  Events  Center.  Many 
fans  dressed  up  as  their  favorite  fictional  characters  for  the 
event  known  as  WonderCon.  It  was  an  impressive  sight,  but 
unfortunately  my  eyes  were  not  the  only  thing  overwhelmed. 
The  stink  was  awful;  a  scent  not  unlike  body  odor  and  burnt 
Mexican  food  wrapped  up  into  one. 


Despite  the  hordes 
of  unwashed,  made 
all  the  more  promi- 
nent by  the  rainy  San 
Francisco  weather, 
the  spectacle  of  the 
gathering  was  not 
lost. 

WonderCon  is  an 
annual  event,  run  by 
Comic-Con 
International,  that  is 
in  essence  the  geek's 
Valhalla.  Like  the 
larger  event  Comic- 
Con  in  San  Diego,  the 
San  Francisco  event 
featured  hundreds 
of  vendors,  celebrity 
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panels  and  insider 
industry  specials. 

Among  the  guests 
were  Hollywood  stars 
such  as  Steve  Carell 
and  Anne  Hathaway 
who  were  answering 
audience  questions 
about  the  upcoming 
Get  Smart  remake 
along  with  David 
Duchovny  and 
Gillian  Anderson  who 
showed  up  to  pro- 
mote the  new  X-Files 
movie. 

One  of  the 
highlights  of  the 
celebrity  panels  was 


when  Carell  humor- 
ously charged  at  the 
photographers  from 
the  stage  and  tried  to 
kick  them  away. 

When  questioned 
about  his  preference 
on  comedic  roles 
versus  serious  Carell 
answered  "As  long  as 
I  get  paid  I  am  fine." 

Representatives 
from  Lucas  Arts 
revealed  the  world 
premier  of  a  trailer 
for  Star  Wars:  Clone 
Wars,  announcing 
a  movie  debut  in 
theaters  for  summer 


2008  and  a  half- 
hour  television  show 
thereafter  on  both 
TNT  and  Cartoon 
Network. 

Both  the  movie 
and  series  will  be 
100%  CGI,  detailing 
the  time  between 
Episode  1 1  and  Epi- 
sode III.  One  of  the 
released  plot  details 
was  that  Anakin 
Skywalker  is  revealed 
to  have  had  his  own 
Padawan  learner,  an 
announcement  that's 


sure  to  create  con- 
troversy among  Star 
Wars  fans. 

The  highlight  of 
the  panels  was  easily 
the  X-Files,  as  the 
4,000  people  who 
filled  the  room  to  ca- 
pacity were  on  their 
feat  cheering  when 
an  exclusive  trailer 
came  on  the  screens, 
followed  by  the  en- 
trance of  Duchovny 
and  Anderson. 

"How  do  they 
know  about  'Frankie' 
and  'Larry'?"  said  a 
surprised  Anderson 
as  many  fans  in  the 
audience  were  wear- 
ing t-shirts  with  the 
secret  character  code 
names  from  the  as  of 
yet  released  X-Files 
movie  script. 

When  questioned 
about  whether  or  not 
becoming  the  nearly 
deadpan  character 
Agent  Mulder  again 
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Marvel  Comics' 
characters  Cyclops  and 
the  Black  Cat  share  a 
moment  while  perusing 
the  exhibit  floor. 
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after  so  many  years  would  be  difficult,  Ducho- 
vny  added  dryly  that  "I  just  read  the  lines." 

Receiving  comparatively  less  acclaim  were 
special  panels  for  10,000  BC  and  Shutter. 
Nevertheless,  Roland  Emmerich  (Independence 
Day,  Stargate),  director  of  the  upcoming  10,000 
BC,  upon  questioning  by  an  audience  member, 
confirmed  that  he  is  working  on  a  film  based 
around  the  apocalyptic  prophecies  related  to 
2012. 

Aside  from  celebrities,  the  Moscone  Events 
Center  also  housed  hundreds  of  vendors,  sell- 
ing comic  books,  animation  eels,  t-shirts,  books, 
art,  movie  props  and  more. 

Numerous  workshops  about  building  your 
own  R2-D2  or  getting  your  art  critiqued  by 
industry  professionals  were  available  to  at- 
tendees. 

One  of  the  more  popular  booths  was  Lions- 
gate's,  as  dozens  of  geeks  at  a  time  gathered  to 
photograph  the  provocatively  dressed  women 
who  were  promoting  Larry  the  Cable  Guy's  Wit- 
less Protection,  but  it  didn't  seem  like  anyone 
cared  what  they  were  selling. 

The  popular  items  were  the  freebies,  such 
as  metal  button-pins  featuring  the  logos  of  Bat- 
man, Superman  and  the  Flash.  Plastic  Green 
Lantern  power  rings  and  numerous  temporary 
tattoos  with  a  variety  of  franchise  themes  were 
also  abundant. 

The  best  freebie,  however,  was  handed  out 
prior  to  the  Get  Smart  celebrity  panel  in  the 
form  of  high  quality  lapel  pins  featuring  the 
engraved  seal  of  CONTROL,  the  secret  govern- 


ment agency  that 
protagonist  Maxwell 
Smart  works  for. 

The  term  "cosplay- 
ing"  is  used  to  de- 
scribe fans  who  dress 
up  as  a  fictional  char- 
acter, most  notably  at 
conventions  like  Won- 
derCon.  There  was  no 
shortage  of  cosplayers 
at  the  event,  many  of 
them  with  very  intri- 
cate costumes. 

The  most  popular 
costume  was  easily 
the  Star  Wars  Stor- 
mtrooper.  Dozens  of 
them  could  be  seen  at  any  given  moment,  many 
of  whom  were  event  volunteers,  entertaining 
fans  that  were  waiting  in  lines  and  posing  for 
photos. 

Many  other  people  in  Star  Wars  themed 
costumes,  such  as  Darth  Maul,  Boba  Fett,  Darth 
Vader,  Luke  Skywalker  and  Princess  Leia,  could 
also  be  found  on  the  showroom  floor. 

If  you're  a  bit  of  a  nerd  like  me  then  you  al- 
ready knew  what  WonderCon  was,  but  for  those 
who  didn't  it's  definitely  worth  going  to  at  least 
once.  It's  smaller  than  the  Comic-Con  conven- 
tion in  San  Diego  and  a  lot  cheaper.  Think  of  it 
as  an  anthropological  glimpse  into  an  interna- 
tional sub-culture.  Who  knows,  you  may  even 
wind  up  cosplaying  as  a  result,  o 


"America  was  founded 
on  the  notion  that  a 
person  should  be  free 
to  follow  his  or  her 
own  destiny.  But  we 
can't  do  that  if  we're 
living  in  fear  of  our  own 
government.  We  need  to 
reclaim  this  country  for 
free  men  and  women 
everywhere."  -  Super- 
man in  New  Frontier 

The  main  event  for 
WonderCon  2008  was 
the  world  premiere  of 
Justice  League:  The 
New  Frontier,  a  remain- 
ing of  the  mainstream 
DC  comics  characters 
(Superman,  Batman, 
Wonder  Woman,  etc.) 
during  the  JFK  era  at 
the  height  of  the  Cold 
War. 

An  animated  feature 
with  the  backing  of 
producer  well  known 
animation  producer 
Bruce  Timm  (Batman: 
The  Animated  Series), 
New  Frontier's  greatest 
achievement  was  to 
subtlety  draw  parallels 
between  the  McCarthy- 
ism  of  the  early  60s 
with  the  post  9/11 
paranoia  of  today. 

On  the  whole,  New 
Frontier  would  likely 
appeal  to  the  hardcore 
comic  book  fan,  but  for 
the  average  viewer  it 
loses  its  steam  midway 
as  the  symbolism, 
effective  character 
interactions  and  decent 
dialogue  are  lost  to 
what  boils  down  to 
the  generic  "save  the 
world"  plot. 

In  a  related  note,  I 
happened  to  overhear 
two  comic  book  aficio- 
nados conversing  be- 
hind me,  who  confused 
JFK  for  Bill  Clinton. 


Numerous  vendors  had 
wares  on  sale,  including 
this  very  businesslike 
Tusken  Eaider. 


Ghostbuster  proton 
packs  were  a  common 
sight  at  WonderCon. 
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In  a  world  where  music  can  be  so  complicated  it  requires 
a  calculator  to  listen  to,  or  so  abrasive  that  those  John  & 
Yoko  records  are  starting  to  look  pretty  catchy,  almost  every- 
one can  rally  behind  a  two  chord,  too-cute-for-its-own-good- 
but-it-knows-it  love  song. 

Especially  when  that  song  is  the  centerpiece  of  a 
too-cute-for-its-own-good  movie  that  references  pop 
culture  in  more  snarky  and  awkward  ways  than  a 
whole  season  of  Gilmore  Girls. 

Juno,  this  year's  "little  movie  that  could"  was  a 
fun  little  romp  about  totally  gettin'  preggers,  and  who 
better  to  score  the  sarcastic  quirkiness  of  the  film 
than  singer-songwriter  Kimya  Dawson,  once  one-half 
of  "anti-folk"  duo  the  Moldy  Peaches,  a  woman  who, 
by  virtue  of  her  vocals  alone,  almost  embodies  "sar- 
castic quirkiness"? 

Let's  not  shit  ourselves:  I  don't  know  what  "anti- 
folk"  is,  you  don't  know  what  "anti-folk  is,"  but  it's  in  the  Wikipedia  entry  so  it 
must  be  true.  If  the  songs  Dawson  churns  out  yearly  are  any  indication,  "anti-folk" 
gestates  around,  ironically,  very  folky,  simple  guitar  phrases  matched  and  plainly 
sung  (meaning,  of  course,  that  it  merely  edges  on  what  us  normal  folks  would 
consider  "singing"  and  really  mostly  sounds  like  talking)  lyrics. 

The  lyrics  superficially  obsess  over  childhood  figureheads  such  as  cartoons, 
bicycles  and  tire  swings  and  use  seemingly  simple  rhyming  couplets.  However, 
if  you  pay  the  slightest  bit  of  attention  to  what  Dawson's  actually  saying  beneath 
those  Thundercats  references  your  entire  world  will  be  torn  apart  and  no  one  will 
be  there  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 

Now  you  might  be  asking  how  the  author  of  such  poetic  gems  as  "Who's  Got  the 
Crack"  or  concludes  her  newly-famous  love  song  with  a  scat  joke  can  really  fuck  up 
the  soul. 

"Nothing  Came  Out,"  a  staple  of  the  crack  and  porn-centered  self -titled  Moldy 
Peaches  record,  is  a  simple  song  with  equal  parts  longing  and  self  deprecation. 
The  protagonist  describes  herself  as  "an  ass  in  the  crack  of  humanity"  and  "a  huge 
manatee,"  which  is  both  hilarious  and  scarily  reminiscent  of  times  we,  the  listen- 
ers, have  felt  exactly  the  same.  It's  that  precise  moment  between  maniacal  laughter 
and  the  desire  to  throw  oneself  off  a  cliff  out  of  desperation. 

The  childlike  feel  rears  its  head  more  than  once,  as  Dawson  pleads  for  this 


unnamed  dude  to  stop 
hanging  out  with  dumb 
indie  chicks  and  instead 
"ride  bikes"  and  "watch 
cartoons"  with  her.  It 
wears  to  the  point  where 
Dawson  sounds  perfectly 
wrecked,  her  voice  be- 
coming like  a  thin  glass 
against  the  repetitive 
strum.  And  then  bang!  - 
a  dual-guitar  solo  by  that 
other  guy  in  the  Moldy 
Peaches,  Adam  Green, 
that  takes  a  sledgeham- 
mer to  the  very  sparse 
musical  house  Dawson's 
built  to  this  point  so 
that  everything  breaks 
down  quite  literally,  and 
we  are  left  in  the  space 
where  we  can  only  make 
clever  quips  to  mask  the 
sadness  blaring  inside 
-  "I'm  just  your  average 
Thundercats  ho." 

Dawson's  solo  career 
has  largely  built  on  this 
mix  of  the  silly  and  the 
soul-crushing,  which  is 
why  it  gels  so  well  with 
Juno's  brand  of  sarcasm 
and  romantic  shortcom- 
ings. If  you  found  her 
lilting  voice  in  con- 
junction with  Michael 
Cera's  short  shorts  at 
all  moving  or  interest- 
ing, beware  -  once  you 
fall  beyond  the  cute,  odd 
sheen,  you  may  never 
climb  back  up  to  sanity,  o 
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Have  you  noticed 
the  new  course  catalogs 
scattered  throughout 
campus?  That  always 
seems  to  run  a  chill 
down  my  spine, 
knowing  that  we're 
not  even  through  this 
semester  and  we're 
expected  to  sign  up  for 
another  one.  Wow,  why 
not  wipe  us  out,  as  if 
we're  not  in  enough 
stress  as  it  is. 

Introducing  Eate- 
MyProf essor  s .  com — the 
Internet's  largest  social 
networking  list  of  colle- 
giate professor  ratings. 
Compiled  of  6.8  million 
plus  student  opinions 
about  professors  or 
teachers,  this  Web  site 
is  directed  towards 
ensuring  students  will 


have  a  good  semester  if 
they  take  advice  from 
the  student  experiences 
listed  on  the  site.  Since 
1999,  EateMyProfessors 
has  inspired  students  to 
speak  freely,  honestly, 
and  realistically  about 
their  teachers. 

With  more  than 
6,000  colleges  and 
schools  listed  on  this 
site,  the  ratings  range 
from  across  the  world. 
Visit  this  site  first. 
Opinions  are  given 
about  professors  from 
colleges  in  England  and 
Scotland.  It's  worth  a 
try  to  search  this  Web 
site  to  find  abroad 
school  ratings. 

EateMyProfessors 
is  self-explanatory.  You 
can  either  sign  in  as  a 


guest,  but  your  search 
will  be  limited  to  certain 
criteria.  Ifyousignin 
as  a  guest,  type  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada,  Eeno 
into  the  search  line  on 
the  homepage. 

At  the  University 
of  Nevada,  Eeno  there 
are  979  professors 
listed  with  ratings. 
You  can  narrow  your 
search  down  to  finding 
a  professor  by  his  or 
her  department  or  by 
using  an  A-Z  virtual  list. 
Simply  find  the  profes- 
sor you're  looking  for, 
click  on  the  hyperlink, 
and  it  will  bring  you  to 
another  page. 

EateMyProfessors . 
com  will  also  average 
out  the  numbers  based 
on  a  few  basic  topics: 


Number  Eatings,  Clar- 
ity, Easiness,  Hotness, 
Helpfulness,  and  overall 
quality  of  the  class. 

"It's  really  easy  to 
use  and  it  takes  many 
perspectives  on  teach- 
ers," says  Katie  Young, 
a  22-year-old  business 
major.  "I  like  how  it 
averages  the  scores  on 
each  perspective  so  you 
know  what  to  expect." 

If  you  are  not  a 
member  on  this  site, 
you  may  want  to  be- 
come one.  Not  to  worry, 
it's  not  a  hard  member- 
ship form,  and  it's  free. 
If  you  are  a  member  of 
this  site,  it  allows  you 
to  see  further  postings 
about  the  professors. 
Create  a  username, 
provide  your  current 


email  address,  give  the 
basic  sign  up  informa- 
tion, and  then  sign  the 
waiver. 

When  in  need  of  an 
opinion,  there  is  help.  If 
you've  never  used  this 
site,  if  maybe  interest- 
ing to  check  out.  If 
you're  pondering  about 
whose  class  to  take, 
this  site  could  definitely 
lead  you  in  the  right 
direction. 
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AT  LEFT:  Chocolate  vaginas  are  one  of  the  adult  themed  chocolate  creations  made  at 
the  Chocolate  Walrus. 


A 


Mike  Visser's  narrative  into  the  dephts  of  Reno  sex  shops. 
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The  "black  "box  ominously  sits  there  across 
the  end  of  the  parking  lot.  I  see  someone 
walking  out  of  the  box,  with  a  black 
plastic  bag.  I  know  what's  in  there  and,  at  the 
same  time,  I  have  no  idea.  That's  the 
mysterious  appeal  to  someone  who  has  never 
walked  into  Suzie's  before.  I  focus  my  eyes  and 
remember  the  mission  ahead:  experience  the 
sex  shop,  in  all  its  glory,  for  the  sake  of 
everyone  who  hasn't. 

"Alright,  let's  do  this."  I  say  to  my  companion  Jaryd,  a  man  who, 
unlike  me,  has  been  inside  Suzie's  twice  before.  We  cross  the  parking 
lot,  passing  another  customer.  We  don't  look  at  each  other.  Entering  the 
place,  we  are  immediately  asked  for  our  IDs.  After  I  get  my  driver's  li- 
cense back,  my  vision  is  flooded  with  everything  you're  glad  your  mother 
never  talked  to  you  about. 

Picture  upon  picture  of  naked  men  and  women  are  found  everywhere 
you  look  in  Suzie's.  There  are  two  walls  connected  at  a  corner  dedicated 
entirely  to  dildos  and  vibrators.  There  is  the  section  filled  with  imitation 
men,  women  and  body  parts,  ranging  from  the  stuff  of  bachelor  parties  to 
the  "Futurerotica  travel  tush." 

Another  section,  one  of  the  largest,  is  just  for  DVDs.  Every  possible 
sexually  deviant  thing  I  could  imagine  was  found  there;  Guy  on  girl,  girl 
on  girl,  guy  on  guy,  pregnant,  obese,  amateur,  professional,  she-males, 
threesomes  and  much  more.  Everything  was  a  bit  overwhelming.  Its  ap- 
peal to  me  was  like  a  car  wreck — I  couldn't  stop  looking  at  it  even  when  I 
wanted  to. 

The  part  of  Suzie's  that  piqued  my  curiosity  the  most,  however,  was 
the  arcade.  Underneath  a  neon  sign,  it  sits  near  the  entrance  of  Suzie's 
like  a  dank  cave.  I  had  never  heard  of  an  arcade  that  looked  like  this  be- 
fore. Jaryd  implied  before  we  came  that  I  shouldn't  go  in  there.  But  I  had 
to  know  what  it  was. 

Inside  I  saw  about  ten  bathroom-like  stalls.  While  it  would  be  easy  to 
peek  under  or  above  the  doors,  I  don't  want  to.  I  can  hear  what's  going 
on  in  some  of  them.  I  hear  panting  and  a  distinct  wet  noise.  I  make  it  to 
the  end  of  the  hallway  and  find  a  "quick  grab"  rack  of  DVDs. 

To  my  right  is  maintenance  closet,  put  here  for  the  clean  up  job 
required  in  this  section  of  the  store.  A  voice  rings  out  from  right  behind 
me  "I'd  like  to  suck  your  cock."  Suddenly  I  realize  that  people  don't  just 

come  to  Suzie's  for  purely       _„ ,„,.„_, ,  „,     ----./«•»   i-i,** 

masturbatory  reasons- 
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they  are  here  to  hook 
up.  I  say  the  first 
thing  that  comes  to 
mind:  "That's  good 
to  know! "  and  I  turn 
around  to  find  a  man, 
in  his  sixties,  looking 
at  me  with  hungry 
eyes.  He  realizes  he's 
barking  up  the  wrong 
tree  when  he  says,  "I 
don't  want  to  offend 
you.  I'm  going  over 
this  way  now. "  He 
slinks  into  a  stall  and 
the  second  the  door  is 
shut  I'm  gone. 

I  find  Jaryd  and 
book  it  out  of  there. 
Before  he  can  say 
anything  I  just  say, 
"No  questions  until 
we  get  to  the  car." 
I  don't  look  back.  I 
get  to  the  end  of  the 
parking  lot  and  fall 
into  the  driver's  seat. 

From  Suzie's 
Jaryd  and  I  move  on 
to  Virginia  Street. 
Most  of  the  sex  shops 


in  Reno  can  be  found 
here  and  the  rest 
are  in  the  89502  zip 
code.  The  first  place 
we  come  across  is  the 
Adult  Theater  and 
Bookstore  at  1052  S. 
Virginia  St. 

The  Adult  Theater 
has  a  sparse  sense  to 
it.  Like  Suzie's,  they 
sell  porn,  toys,  dolls, 
and  the  things  of  that 
nature.  The  number 
of  products,  however, 
is  much  less.  The 
main  appeal  is  the 
movies  are  available 
to  view  for  about  $  14. 

I  suppose  if  you 
like  watching  movies 
with  others-maybe 
a  date  or  complete 
stranger-this  is  the 
place  for  you.  The 
Adult  Bookstore  has  a 
certain  shady 
atmosphere.  There 
are  two  dark  lit 
places  I  see  near  the 
entrance,  but  after 


Suzie's  Arcade,  I 
am  ready  to  avoid 
them  at  all  costs.  I 
can't  help,  however, 
being  curious  about 
the  movie  they  were 
showing  at  the  time. 

I  want  to  know 
what  pornography 
was  like  on  the  big 
screen.  My  curiosity 
ceases  the  second  an 
elderly  gentleman 
exits  the  theater  and 
asks  the  clerk  if  they 
were  going  to  change 
the  movie.  Change 
the  movie?  How  long 
had  he  been  there?  I 
wasn't  going  to  stick 
around  to  find  out. 
Afterwards,  Jaryd 
and  I  cross  into  what 
we  would  discover  is 
the  other  type  of  sex 
shop. 

We  go  into 
Romantic  Sensations, 
another  Virginia 
Street  shop  of 
decadence.  This  place 


is  more  oriented  to 
lovers  looking  to 
spice  up  life  in  the 
bedroom.  A  large 
selection  of  lingerie, 
shoes  (heels,  pumps, 
and  boots,  among 
others),  leather  and 
accessories  stock  the 
shelves. 

Romantic 
Sensations  has  a 
more  open 
atmosphere,  and 
may  feel  friendlier  to 
those  unaccustomed 
to  such  places,  as  its 
large  spaces  gave  us 
more  breathing  room. 
I  ask  the  cashier 
what  she  thought  the 
main  reason  was  that 
someone  would  shop 
at  someplace  like 
Romantic  Sensations 
as  opposed  to 
shopping  online.  She 
says  it  is  mainly  cus- 
tomer service.  Unlike 
those  online  places, 
one  can  try  on  outfits 


before  they  buy  them 
at  sex  shops.  This  is 
very  helpful,  because 
it's  illegal  for  sex 
shops  to  accept  re- 
turned products,  and 
it's  easy  to  imagine 
why. 

After  that,  we 
go  to  Fantasy  Faire, 
a  little  Mom  &  Pop 
store  also  on  Virginia 
St.  I  know  it's  a  Mom 
&  Pop  store  because 
when  Jaryd  and  I 
enter,  we  are  able 
to  talk  to  Terri,  the 
"Mom,"  of  the  store. 

I  tell  Terri  that 
I  was  research- 
ing "these  kinds  of 
shops,"  to  which  she 
responds,  incredu- 
lously, "What  do  you 
mean  by  these  kinds 
of  shops?"  Forcing  me 
to  say  the  word  sex  in 
front  of  a  woman  who 
reminded  me  of  my 
mother. 

She's  takes  pride 
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in  what  she  does  ever 
since  she  opened 
the  store  with  her 
husband  Bill  16  years 
ago.  She  has  a  firm 
"belief  in  the  impor- 
tance of  customer 
service  when  it  comes 
to  the  sex  shop  indus- 
try. At  Fantasy  Faire, 
they  offer  not  only 
the  option  to  try  on 
different  lingerie,  hut 
they'll  also  help  you 
figure  out  everything 
else.  They'll  take  toys 
out  of  their 
packaging  so  you  can 
figure  out  exactly  how 
they  work.  They'll 
also  explain  and  let 
you  test  out  different 
oils  and  lubricants  to 
find  the  best  one  for 
you  and  your  own. 
I  ask  her  what  her 
primary  customers 
were,  and  she  told  us 
that  a  lot  of  the  time, 
its  tourists. 

That  made  me 


think — if  one  is 
embarrassed  of  being 
seen  at  these  places, 
they  need  not  worry. 
More  often  then  not, 
you  will  run  into  an 
out-of-town  couple 
looking  to  add  a  little 
something  to  their 
honeymoon  or  vaca- 
tion. After  checking 
out  the  downstairs, 
which  included  more 
costumes  and 
lingerie  and  a 
changing  booth,  along 
with  a  "swing" 
available  for 
purchase,  we  go  two 
doors  down  to  the 
Chocolate  Walrus. 

Despite  the 
sexually  oriented 
nature  of  the  prod- 
ucts available,  the 
Chocolate  Walrus  is 
definitely  more  so- 
phisticated than  the 
first  shops  we  visited. 
We  talk  to  the  women 
sitting  at  the  counter 


in  the  back,  when  I 
realize  a  distinct  pat- 
tern. Places  such  as 
Suzie's  and  the  Adult 
Bookstore  usually 
had  men  working, 
whereas  the  Fantasy 
Faire  and  Roman- 
tic Sensations  had 
women  working. 

I  ask  the  women 
at  the  counter  and 
they  say  only  women 
work  at  the  Chocolate 
Walrus,  and  that's 
because  places  that 
primarily  sell  lingerie 
are  more  geared 
towards  women  and 
couples.  They  want 
the  place  to  feel  more 
comfortable.  Porn 
shops  like  Suzie's 
hire  men  because 
they  have  to  deal  with 
troublemakers  more 
often. 

Wells  Discount 
Gifts,  the  last  stop  of 
the  day,  has  a  very 
thrifty  sense  to  it. 


It  is  small  and  dirty 
looking.  If  you  want 
porn  fast  and  cheap, 
this  is  the  place. 
They  have  a  huge 
selection  of  DVDs, 
and  not  much  else. 
The  person  working 
there  isn't  the  kind 
of  person  you  want 
working  at  a  sex 
shop — Jaryd  and  I 
feel  very  uncomfort- 
able walking  in. 

This  is  the  last 
place  that  repre- 
sented the  porn  shop 
in  my  mind — sticky 
floors,  lots  of  DVD's 
and  a  dangerous- 
feeling  atmosphere. 
The  other  lingerie 
shops  sell  all  the 
sorts  of  things  that 
these  places  sell 
(albeit  with  a  more 
limited  selection)  but 
with  a  friendlier  more 
open  atmosphere. 

Here  Jared  I  real- 
ize something  from 


about  this  whole 
trip) — sex  shops  are  a 
place  where 
atmosphere  is  key, 
and  if  it  feels 
dangerous,  then 
you're  not  going  to 
want  to  go  in.  But 
places  like  Fantasy 
Faire  and  the 
Chocolate  Walrus 
are  welcoming  and 
willing  to  help  with 
whatever  you're  look- 
ing for. 

After  the  whole 
ordeal  was  complete, 
Jaryd  and  I  went 
out  for  Indian  food. 
Talking  it  over,  we 
decided  to  come 
back  and  see  Terri 
with  our  girlfriends 
sometime.  The  sex 
shop  was  a  lot  like 
sex  itself.  It's  scary 
at  first,  but  once  you 
find  someone  who  is 
open  and  friendly  to 
help  you  out,  it  can 
be  a  whole  lot  of  fun.  ° 


Heating  massage  lotions 
are  only  one  of  several 
Items  that  Romantic 
Sensations  lets  you  try 
out  before  buying. 

The  Chocolate  Walrus 
offers  the  usual  adult 
themed  items  as  well  as 
adult  themed  chocolate 
creations. 

The  Romantic  Sensations 
store  offers  a  variety  of 
costumes  including  the 
"Pretty  in  Pink  Pirate" 
costume. 
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Burger  King's  perfectly  posed  fries  made  number  nine  on  the  list  often  top  fries. 
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menu  ^ghere  it  said  something  along  the  lines 
jof  "World  lamous  French  Fries"  or  "Reno's  Best  Fries"? 
iWere  you  suspicious  as  to  whether  or  not  that  was  re- 
ally true?  Well  so  was  I.  So  I  set  out  to  find  the  answer.  Together 
with  my  trusty  sidekick  Mike  and  faithful  photographer  Tony, 
I've  traveled  all  over  Reno  to  find  the  "best  fries.  In  our  journey 
we  got  sick,  drank  gallons  of  water  and  listened  to  Mike  preach 
about  fiy  theory.  You  could  take  your  own  fry  journey  to  prove 
L    us  right  or  wrong.  We  definitely  learned  on  this  trip  that  people 
^have  very  different  tastes.  Whatever  you  do,  we  just  ask  that  you 
appreciate  what  we  did.  The  road  in  the  budding  career  of  a  fry 
l^moisseur  is  paved  with  pitiless  potato  peels. 


1 10 1  DelTaco 

We  decided  on  the  Macho  Fries  that  were 
served  in  a  large  cup  with  some  of  their  hot 
sauce.  First,  who  doesn't  love  fries  in  a  cup  and 
second,  if  you  like  accordion  fries,  this  would 
be  the  place  to  go.  We  didn't  find  them  any- 
where else.  I  found  these  fries  a  tad  bland  by 
themselves  but  the  texture  was  good  enough  to 
eat  with  sauce.  In  the  immortal  words  of  Tony, 
the  fries  were  "orgasmic."  I'm  not  sure  I'd 
agree,  but  they  are  on  the  list  so  you  can  decide 
for  yourself. 

|9|  Burger  King 

One  word:  creamy.  They  didn't  taste  like 
millc  but  they  still  had  a  creamy  feel.  I  was  a 
little  lost  on  this  metaphor,  but  the  boys  both 
agreed  with  me.  They  aren't  soggy  or  limp  by 
any  means  but  simply  a  happy  medium.  The 
experience  was  pleasant,  though  we  were  con- 
fused about  the  lack  of  a  small  order  of  fries. 
Apparently  medium  is  the  smallest  they  have.  If 
you  don't  support  money  sharks,  you  may  not 


want  to  support  Burger  King.  Onto  the  fries. 
|8|  Wendy's 

Mike  was  a  little  bitter  about  this  one.  He 
liked  Burger  King's  better,  but  these  are  my 
default  fast  food  fries  from  childhood  so  I  natu- 
rally liked  them  better.  Mike  thought  these  fries 
were  bland,  but  I  thought  they  were  normal— a 
completely  classic  fast  food  fry  taste.  Tony 
agreed.  To  describe  them  simply  they  were  full- 
bodied.  Like  I  said,  classic. 

|7|  Arby's 

Everyone  goes  to  Arby's  for  the  curly  fries — 
and  why  not?  Delicious!  They  tasted  great, 
with  a  fluffy  body  that  blew  Jack  in  the  Box's 
fries  away  (their  curly  fries  were  rather  brittle 
because  they  were  overly  crunchy).  The  worker 
at  the  window  was  also  good  about  Tony  acting 
creepy  as  he  took  photos  of  him  from  our  car. 
Our  server  even  did  the  characteristic  pose  of 
handing  food  to  drivers  in  the  drive  thru  for  us. 
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Go  to  Arby's  for  good  service  and  great  curly 
fries. 

1 6 1  The  Nugget  Diner 

Home  of  the  Awful  Awful  burger,  the  Nugget 
Diner  is  where  we  learned  how  much  pride 
(or  lack  thereof)  some  of  these  vendors  take 
in  their  fries.  I  asked  about  the  "secret  season- 
ing" they  use  and  they  told  me,  "It's  basically 
just  salt,  seasoning  and  parsley."  Then  I  asked 
about  their  "award-winning"  chili  and  they 
said,  "It's  just  chili."  Their  cash  only  policy  was 
also  an  inconvenience.  But  the  fries  were  good: 
thin  and  salty  but  not  sticks  such  as  at  In  'n 
Out  Burger.  The  parsley  added  a  pleasing  flavor, 
along  with  the  Thousand  Island  dressing. 
1 5 1  Johnny  Rockets 

This  50s  style  diner  in  the  Grand  Sierra 
Resort  professes  to  be  "An  American  Original" 
serving  "American  Fries."  Along  with  regular 
fries  they  serve  chili  fries,  topped  with  cheese 
and  chopped  onions,  and  regular  cheese  fries. 
Sadly,  when  I  asked  about  their  cheese,  I  found 
the  same  lack  of  passion  as  at  the  Nugget  Diner. 
Our  waiter  shrugged  and  said,  "It's  orange 
cheese.  I  think  it's  Cheddar."  Still,  this  was  one 
of  the  few  places  that  actually  offered  sauces 
among  them  being  ketchup,  honey  mustard, 
ranch,  Thousand  Island  dressing  and  barbecue 
sauce.  The  fries  were  the  fat,  stiff  kind.  They 
weren't  extremely  flavorful  but  the  texture 
was  great.  As  Mike  said,  the  fries  were  simply 
an  "instrument"  for  getting  sauce  into  your 
mouth. 

1 4 1  Big  Ed's  Alley  Inn 

Not  the  most  well  known  place,  and  not 
the  most  appealing  of  names.  It  looks  pretty 
sketchy  from  the  outside  too — right  across 
from  a  cabaret  club.  The  waitress  was  nice  and 
laughed  along  with  us  when  Tony  started  tak- 
ing pictures  of  our  fries  as  soon  as  she  served 
them.  They  were  thick  fries  but  not  overly  stiff 
(long  enough  to  be  bendy),  and  they  tasted  as 
if  they  had  been  cooked  in  a  different  type  of 


oil.  In  spite  of  ourselves,  we  rather  surprised  at 
just  how  good  they  were. 

|3|  Carl's  Jr. 

This  is  the  only  fast  food  restaurant  to  make 
it  into  the  top  five,  but  wow  were  these  fries 
good.  They  were  the  criss-cut  fries  (waffle  fries) 
Humongous.  They  were  crunchy  and  fantastic. 
Mike,  who  never  had  honey  mustard  before, 
became  a  devout  fan  after  trying  theirs.  Overall 
these  fries  were  unexpectedly  amazing.  And, 
yes,  the  reason  that  this  is  short  is  because  we 
were  too  busy  eating  to  take  extensive  notes. 
\Z\  Archie's 

Most  people  probably  could 've  guessed  this 
50s  themed  diner  would  make  it  onto  the  list. 
They  deep  fry  everything  with  no-cholesterol 
canola  oil  and  have  a  to-go  option.  The  service 
seemed  a  little  slow  for  an  order  of  fries  but 
they  made  up  for  it  once  we  tasted  them.  I  even 
burned  my  tongue  on  the  first  one  because  they 
were  so  hot.  They  were  super  fat  with  a  very 
"potatoey"  taste  and,  according  to  Mike,  were 
"confident." 

1 1 1  Mel's  Diner 

Some  of  you  may  have  never  heard  of  Mel's, 
but  I  believe  it's  definitely  a  place  worth  know- 
ing. It  went  completely  above  and  beyond,  from 
the  50s  atmosphere  to  the  friendly  staff.  Not 
only  do  they  serve  "Mel's  Private  Reserve  Pries" 
(just  regular  fries),  but  they  also  have  chili 
fries  and  cheese  fries.  We  ordered  their  gourmet 
fries,  smothered  with  cheese,  bacon  bits,  green 
onions  and  sour  cream  with  a  side  of  ranch  to 
dip  it  in. 

They  were  decadent,  with  melted  cheese 
and  appetizing  sour  cream.  The  bacon  bits  and 
green  onions  added  were  just  enough  taste  to 
make  them  even  more  delectable.  And  they 
were  mouth  watering  enough  that  Tony  dueled 
over  the  last  bits  of  them.  This  was  one  of  the 
few  places  where  no  one  disagreed  what  place 
in  the  top  ten  it  deserved  because  it  was  so 
decidedly  delicious,  o 
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Big  Ed's  fries  stand  tall 
in  fourth  place. 
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On  top  of  the  charts, 
Archie's  comes  in  at 
number  two. 
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View  of  Baguio  City  from  the  Shoemart  Mall  balcony. 
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Baguio  City  is  nestled  high  in  the  Filipino  mountain  range  called  the 
Cordilleras.  Set  in  lush  green  peaks  and  grazing  the  bottoms  of  clouds,  it  is 
considered  the  Philippine's  summer  capital.  This  is  where  locals  and 
tourists  go  to  escape  the  Philippines  lowland's  stilling  heat.  Baguio  has  all  the 
appeal  of  a  big  city  coupled  with  its  closeness  to  nature,  its  university  town 
atmosphere  and  that  inexpensive  Filipino  feel. 


Baguio  City  was 
first  established  as 
an  American  military 
base  from  the  days  of 
the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  in  the  early 
1900s.  Many  of  the 
city's  landmarks  are 
named  after  Ameri- 
can political  and 
military  officials. 
John  Hays  Park 


was  named  after  the 
Secretary  of  State  at 
the  time,  John  Milton 
Hay.  Kennon  Eoad, 
a  winding  highway 
leading  to  the  city, 
was  supervised  and 
first  constructed 
■under  Colonel  Lyman 
Kennon.  Once  the 
Philippines  gained 
independence,  the 


city  bloomed  into 
the  tourist  spot  it  is 
today. 

Baguio  City  is  both 
a  tourist  attraction 
and  a  university 
town.  With  universi- 
ties like  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Cordilleras, 
Pines  City  College  and 
the  University  of  the 
Philippines,  Baguio 


college  students  can 
be  seen  flooding  the 
streets  on  their  way 
to  classes  everyday. 

Though  Baguio 
City  has  the 
familiarity  of  many 
American  college 
towns,  there  are 
many  aspects  that 


may  come  as  a  sur- 
prise. Poverty  often 
rears  its  ugly  head 
in  shacks  that  are 
built  into  the  sides 
of  steep,  green  hills. 
Some  buildings  are 
fully  finished  and 
many  are  unfinished 
abandoned  projects, 
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the  half  poured 
concrete  only  partly 
covering  the  metal 
spokes. 

To  get  a  feel  for 
the  Filipino  cul- 
ture, Mines  View  is 
the  ideal  shopping 
area.  Walking  on  the 
cobblestone  path 
of  Mines  View  in 
between  shops,  the 
sound  of  people  bar- 
tering, gossiping  and 
the  shopkeepers 
advertising  their 
wares  floats  in  the 
cool  mountain  air. 
This  outdoor 
marketplace  con- 
sists of  many  small 
shops  selling  Filipino 
decorations,  plants, 
souvenirs  and  food. 
Most  of  the  small 
shops  also  sell  silver, 
strawberries  and  wild 
flowers  since  the  area 
around  Baguio  city 
is  known  for  these 
items.  With  an  ex- 
change rate  of  about 
40  Pesos  per  $  1 ,  most 
items  are  generally 
inexpensive. 

Elderly  Igorot, 
the  indigenous  tribe 


of  the  Cordilleras, 
are  often  seen  here 
selling  photographs 
in  traditional  dress. 
Other  photograph 
vendors  stand  in  the 
marketplace  next  to 
white  ponies,  with 
their  manes  dyed 
pink,  and  a  St. 
Bernard  dog. 
Through  the  maze  of 
small  shops,  a  sight 
seeing  area  also  offers 
a  mountain  top  view 
of  the  breathtaking 
sights  of  the  lush 
Cordilleras. 

John  Hays  Park, 
a  former  American 
military  base  center 
that  was  central  to 
the  development  of 
Baguio  City,  may  offer 
a  more  recognizable 
outdoor  destination 
than  Mines  View.  The 
cool  breezes  rustling 
the  tall  pine  trees 
makes  it  a  beautiful 
and  relaxing  place 
away  just  minutes 
away  from  the 
traffic  and  the 
crowded  streets  of  the 
city.  One  of  the  best 
trails  a  history  buff 


can  take  in  the  park 
is  the  aptly  named 
Historical  trail.  Along 
the  way,  plaques 
presenting  historical 
information  tell  the 
story  of  John  Hay 
Park,  the 

American  occupation 
and  Baguio.  There 
is  also  the  Paintball 
Republic  store  for 
paintball  enthusiasts 
and  a  rappelling  and 
zip  line  course  for 
those  who  want  an 
adrenaline  rush. 

Many  college  stu- 
dents frequent  a  plaza 
of  bars  in  a  place 
called  Nevada  Square. 
A  family  by  the  name 
of  Nevada  owned  the 
plot  of  land  that  is 
now  Nevada  Square. 
The  Nevada  Hotel 
once  stood  there  but 
was  destroyed  by  a 
massive  earthquake 
in  1993,  according 
to  Ernie  Del  Rosa- 
rio,  owner  of  several 
Nevada  Square  bars. 
Nevada  Square  is 
generally  packed  on 
the  weekends.  With 
bars  opening  at  night 


and  remaining  open 
until  the  early  morn- 
ing hours,  it  is  where 
the  night  begins  and 
ends. 

Marvin  Santa 
Cruz,  19,  a  third 
year  University  of 
Cordilleras  nursing 
student,  frequents 
the  bar  Friday's  in 
Nevada  Square.  With 
a  busy  school  sched- 
ule, Santa  Cruz  goes 
to  Nevada  Square  to 
meet  up  with  friends. 

"I  go  every  week- 
end when  there  is  no 
hospital  duty,"  Santa 
Cruz  says.  "[At  Ne- 
vada Square]  it's  easy 
to  see  friends  and  be 
seen." 

One  of  the  most 
inviting  aspects 
of  Nevada  Square 
includes  the  variety 
of  choices  of  bars.  Del 
Rosario  owns  several 
bars  that  are  based 
on  different  themes 
and  atmospheres. 
Friday's,  for  example, 
provides  a  wide  space 
for  dancing  while 
Bedroom,  a  cocktail 
lounge  with  simple 


white  decoration, 
provides  a  place  for 
people  to  sit  and  talk. 
There  is  also  Latino, 
a  Spanish-themed  res- 
taurant and  bar,  and 
Beach  House,  and  a 
tropical-themed  bar. 
Like  Baguio  City, 
Nevada  Square  has 
both  accessibil- 
ity, variety  and  close 
proximity. 

"If  you're  tired 
of  dancing,  you  can 
chill  at  Latino  or 
you  can  go  to  Beach 
House,"  Del  Rosario 
says.  "Nevada  Square 
has  a  certain  charm. 
Everything  is  located 
in  one  place." 

From  taking  in  the 
sights  at  Mines  View 
to  speeding  down  a 
zip  line  in  the 
mountain  forests  of 
John  Hays  Park  or 
meeting  up  with  a 
couple  of  friends  at 
Nevada  Square  on  a 
busy  weekend  night, 
there  are  many 
surprising  and 
familiar  treasures  to 
uncover  in  Baguio 
City,  o 
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Historical  Trail  at  John 
Hay  Park  in  Baguio  City, 
which  is  located  in  the 
Philippines. 
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A  food  vendor  looks  for 

customers  on  his 

rowboat  in  Burnham 

Park. 
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I  can  still  smell  your  sex  everywhere.  Last  night  we  robotically  howled  into 
the  cool  void  of  existence,  we  clicked  and  cawed  like  birds  on  fire,  and  yes, 
I  do  deserve  an  Oscar  for  my  acting,  and  I'd  like  to  start  off  by  thanking  the 
Academy. 


We  parted  on  barely  amicable  terms  because  I  decided  at  some  point 
during  the  course  of  the  night  that  I  am  getting  out  of  this  alive  and  I  am 
not  taking  you  with  me. 

I  stumble  towards  the  window.  I  look  out  and  fall  a  little  further. 

I  can't  remember  what  we  were  listening  to  and  I'm  suddenly  filled 
with  the  wicked  desire  to  find  out,  because  curiosity  got  me  this  far  down 
the  hole  and  to  see  exactly  what  band  I  had  just  ruined  would  only  aid  in 
sealing  me  in. 

Ah,  My  Bloody  valentine's  Loveless.  Because  if  I  am  anything  in  this 
world,  I  am  an  indie-rock  cliche. 

I  am  a  cliche  simply  because  everyone  who  has  ever  lived  to  say 
something  about  Loveless  extols  its  sexuality,  or  in  other  words,  how  well 
it  complements  two  bodies  restlessly  panting  and  thrusting  and 
disappointing. 

In  my  defense,  though,  I  had  been  listening  to  My  Bloody  Valentine 
rather  incessantly  for  the  past  month,  gearing  up  for  what  may  prove  to 
be  the  second  coming  of  Christ:  their  reunion  shows  this  summer,  with 
what  almost  sounds  like  a  new  album  on  the  way. 

Of  course  Kevin  Shields  has  been  saying  this  since  1993  but  with 
money  actually  exchanging  hands  and  venues  in  this  realm  of  reality 
being  assigned,  I  think  I'm  starting  to  believe,  which  is  dangerous 
because  I'm  setting  myself  up  for  some  crushing  disappointment  if  this 
year  turns  out  like  the  past  13. 

Regardless,  I'm  getting  excited,  I'm  listening  to  live  bootlegs  of  "You 
Made  Me  Realize"  focusing  in  on  the  sometimes  30-mlnute  blast  of  noise 
in  the  center  until  my  eyes  roll  back  into  my  skull  and  my  limbs  twitch 
like  trapped  mice.  You  should  try  it  sometime  -  you  know  how  Qawwali 
music  emphasizes  length  and  repetition  in  order  to  induce  trance-like 
spiritual  experiences  in  both  the  band  and  the  audience?  My  Bloody 
Valentine  was  doing  that  exact  shit  to  teenage  English  hipsters  over  a 
decade  ago.  Even  through  bad  recording  equipment,  the  performances 
hold  up  as  a  prime  example  of  noise-induced  ecstasy,  which  is  exactly 
what  they  did  with  Loveless,  except  instead  of  one  chord  played  into 
infinity  they  put  pop  songs  behind  it. 

We  are  getting  ahead  of  ourselves,  though.  And  if  any  record  deserves 
patience,  it's  Loveless. 

First,  the  sound  of  the  record,  which  even  in  the  hazy  blur  of 
England's  music  scene  in  1991,  sounds  like  nothing  recorded  before  or 
since.  Before  I  wrote  this  article,  I  made  a  list  of  words  and  phrases  I 
could  not  use  while  describing  Loveless  simply  because  they  had  been 


used  far  too  often  by  others  as  deeply  enamored 
with  record  as  I  am.  I  swore  up  and  down  to 
avoid  using  the  phrase  "blizzard  of  guitars"  but 
goddamnit,  we  might  as  well  own  up  to  it,  there 
is  a  "blizzard  of  guitars"  on  this  album.  Things 
that  do  not  sound  like  guitars  are  actually 
guitars,  and  they 
suffocate  everything 
in  snow,  and  you 
really  have  to  dig  to 
recover  the  pop-rock- 
loving  heart  beneath. 
What's  also  worth 
noting  is  that  stock 
phrases  like  "bliz- 
zard of  guitars"  are 
usually  reserved  for 
black  metal  albums, 
but  they  apply  here  too.  It's  unknown  whether 
Kevin  Shields  was  listening  to  Burzum  one 
day  and  decided,  "Oh  my  god  I  must  apply  this 
whole  creating  atmosphere  out  of  pure  guitar 
snow  to  indie  rock,"  but  as  far  as  early  '90s 
shoegaze  goes,  Loveless  is  kvlt  as  fuck.  Even  the 
drums  are  totally  buried!  Are  there  drums  on 
this  record?  The  first  few  seconds  of  "Only 

Shallow"  seem  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  dude 
hittin'  skins,  but  I  remain  skeptical. 

Second,  we  have  the  songs  themselves, 
which  are  the  biggest  point  of  contention  for 
the  Loveless  detractors.  (What?  These  people 
exist?  Yeah,  it's  scary,  I  know.)  Yes,  the  songs 
bleed  into  each  other,  and  it's  sometimes  hard 
to  remember  what  they  sound  like  if  you're 
just  looking  at  a  tracklisting.  No,  nothing  on 
this  record  is  gonna  kick  around  in  your  brain 
infinitely  quite  like  Isn't  Anything's  "Feed  Me 
With  Your  Kiss." 

But  that  isn't  the  point,  guys. 

On  Loveless  the  concept  of  sound  plays 
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directly  into  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  songs 
-  track  four,  "To  Here 
Knows  When,"  has 
an  opening  that  is 
known  to  send  some 
people  into  halluci- 
natory states,  places 
where  you  will  ask 
God  to  take  the  wheel 
because  there  is  no 
way  you  can  drive 
out  of  this  on  your 
own  without  getting 
bloody  and  wrecked. 
And  come  on,  you 
can't  tell  me  that 
when  you  hear  that 
monster  guitar  roar 
in  "Come  in  Alone" 
you  don't  immedi- 
ately think  of  a  giant 
wailing  bird  dying  in 
the  dark.  Or  if  you 
don't,  some 
equivalent  at  least. 

Even  the  hit 
single  is  beautifully 
warped  -  "Soon,"  a 
seven  minute  long 
near-loop  with  no 
identifiable  chorus. 
Another  phrase  I 
promised  I  wouldn't 
use  with  this  album 
was  "drowning  in  an 
ocean  of  noise,"  but 
let's  have  another 
moment  of  candor 
here:  the  last  few 


minutes  of  "Soon," 
down  to  the  last 
couple  seconds  where 
the  guitar  and  drum 
track  are  switched  to 
a  different  key  and 
faded  out,  sound  like 
waves  lapping  at  your 
submerged  body,  as 
you  claw  desperately 
for  even  the  tiniest 
stretch  of  land.  It  is 
overwhelming. 

I  have  become  very 
purple  in  my 
description  of  this 
album  and  that  tends 
to  get  guys  like  me 
nowhere  because  the 
readers  will  no  doubt 
ask,  "Okay,  that's 
nice,  now  what  does 
the  record  actually 
sound  like?"  To  teU 
the  truth,  guys,  I 
don't  really  know 
anymore.  I  some- 
times think  I  know 
but  then  I  get  trapped 
in  a 

metaphor  and  I  come 
out  the  other  side 
not  knowing  where  I 
started.  There  is  just 
so  much  that  is 
indescribable  about 
this  record.  Besides, 
Mike  McGonigal 
wrote  a  whole  book 
about  the  down  and 


dirty  of  why  Loveless 
sounds  like  it  sounds. 
I  just  want  to  get 
across  why  it  makes 
its  specific  incisions 
and  me,  and  what 
this  implies  about 
Loveless  and  dare  I 
say  music  in  general. 

Which  leads  me  to 
the  vocal  mix,  which 
made  me  think  I  had 
purchased  a  defective 
CD  when  I  first 
listened  to  this 
record. 

Now,  there  are 
records  where  you 
listen  to  the  lead 
singer  and  you  think, 
"My  God,  this  guy 
sounds  like  he's 
already  dead. "  You 
know,  that  feeling 
you  get  when  you 
listen  to  Joy 
Division's  Closer, 
where  if  you  close 
your  eyes  for  one 
second  you  will 
probably  be  staring 
directly  into  the  eye 
sockets  of  Ian  Curtis' 
corpse,  because  it  is 
all  over  the  album, 
draping  its  rotted 
limbs  on  the  surface 
pops. 

But  Loveless,  oh 
Loveless.  Why  yes  the 


vocals  are  so  pushed 
into  the  background 
that  the  lyrics  are 
utterly  indecipher- 
able! Does  that  offend 
your  delicate  rock 
sensibilities?  Vocals 
being  so  high  in  the 
traditional  rock  mu- 
sic mix  are  why  you 
can  hear  Nickelback's 
descriptions  of  rock 
star  livin'  and  frat- 
boy-esque  hate-sex  in 
such  godless  detail. 
We  need  less,  world. 
Less. 

But  when  those 
voices  emerge  from 
their  house  of  pure 
guitars  they,  unlike 
Ian  Curtis  in  Closer, 
sound  so  wonderfully 
alive  in  their  tiny  pro- 
nouncements, and  in 
fact  sound  more  alive 
for  having  to  fight 
their  way  through  the 
goddamn  blizzard. 

The  case  could 
be  equally  made  for 
Kevin  Shields  and 
Bilinda  Butcher 
sounding  "robotic" 
because  at  times 
throughout  the 
album  their  vocal 
tracks  seem  looped 
indefinitely  and 
they're  pretty  on 


pitch  most  of  the 
time,  which  was 
certainly  not  the  case 
on  Isn't  Anything. 

But  all  it  takes  is 
that  exquisite 
combination  of  a 
gently  strummed 
acoustic  and  Kevin 
Shields'  soft,  scared, 
buried  voice  in 
"Sometimes"  to  make 
my  whole  world 
shake  in  the  ecstasy 
of  the  moment. 

That  is  what  I 
mean  when  I  say 
there  is  life  flowing 
out  of  this  record 
worth  starting  a 
religion  for  -  it  is  ex- 
tensively damaged  life 
but  it  is  all  the  more 
raw  and 

bleeding  and  thus 
vital  for  it.  Pure 
desperation  and 
noise. 

Which  is  why, 
despite  everything, 
I  am  putting  it  on 
again.  I  am  burning 
the  sheets  to  "Looni- 
er." I  am  forget- 
ting your  elbows  to 
"Blown  a  Wish." 

I  am  in  the  arms 
of  Loveless. 

And  I  am  so 
fucking  alive,  o 
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Super  Smash  Bros.  Brawl,  trie  third  installment  of  the 
franchise,  is  a  one  to  four  player  action  fighting  game  that 
samples  characters  and  settings  from  over  30  years  of 
Nintendo's  video  game  history. 


Embracing  the 
concept  of  the 
crossover,  theoretical 
scenarios  of  whether 
Mario  could  heat 
Sonic  the  Hedgehog 
can  now  be  played 
out,  as  Brawl  also 
includes  characters 
from  third  parties 
Sega  and  Konami. 

The  smash-based 
game  mechanic 
makes  Brawl  different 
from  other  fighting 
games,  as  the  goal 
is  not  to  reduce  an 
opponent's 
damage  meter  down 
to  zero,  but  rather  to 
increase  the  damage 
percentage  so  they 
are  sent  flying  off  the 


stage.  The  comic-like 
manner  in  which  the 
fighting  takes  place 
may  seem  a  little  zany 
to  the  newcomer,  but 
after  learning  the  dif- 
ferent attack 
combinations  (and 


more  importantly 
how  to  avoid  them) 
the  game  play  can 
become  quite 
challenging. 

Also,  unique  to  the 
game  are  the  fighting 
levels  called  stages 
that  are  based  on 
the  settings  of  other 
video  games.  The 
Pokemon  Stadium 
stage  changes  as  time 
passes,  from  desert 
environments  to  icy 
environments  (mir- 
roring various 
Pokemon  types), 
while  the  stage 
Mushroomy 
Kingdom  is  a 
duplicate  of  Mario 
Bros.  World  1-1. 


Some  are  unique 
to  the  Smash  Bros, 
series  such  as  Final 
Destination,  which  is 
a  planar  area  where 
combat  can  take  place 
unperturbed,  while 
many  others  such  as 
Earthbound's  New 
Pork  City's  Ultimate 
Chimera  pop  up 
randomly  to  wreak 
havoc  that  adds  to 
the  variety  and  fun  of 
party  playing. 

Added  to  the  mix 
are  items,  which  are 
various  weapons  and 
tools  that  add  anoth- 
er level  to  the  combat. 
Mario  Bros.  Starmans 
may  drop  down  and 
give  a  player  tem- 


porary invincibility, 
while  StarFox  smart 
bombs  may  explode 
and  engulf  the  stage. 
One  item  in  particu- 
lar, the  Smash  Ball, 
stands  out  from  the 
rest. 

Once  a  Smash  Ball 
is  acquired  by  a  play- 
er, it  allows  them  to 
use  a  character-spe- 
cific power-up  called 
the  Final  Smash.  For 
instance,  Metal  Gear 
Solid's  Snake's  Final 
Smash  causes  him 
to  drop  down  from 
a  chopper  and  shoot 
grenades  at  the  other 
characters,  while 
Pikachu's  causes  it 
to  turn  into  a  ball  of 
electricity  and  shock 
other  fighters  off  the 
stage. 

Most  characters 
and  options  from 
the  previous  Smash 
Bros,  games  appear 
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in  Brawl,  but  a  new 
first-player  mode 
called  The  Subspace 
Emissary  makes  its 
debut.  Written  in  part 
by  Final  Fantasy's 
Kazushige  Nojima, 
The  Subspace 
Emissary  plot  line 
explains  that  the 
characters  from 
different  video  games 
are  brought  together 
to  fight  a  mysterious 
character  called  the 
Ancient  Minister  and 
his  Subspace  Army 

Similar  to 
side-scrolling 
platformer  action 
games  of  the  past, 
players  progress 
through  a  world  map, 
not  unlike  the  one 
found  Super  Mario 
World's,  to  fight 
through  enemies  and 
boss  battles, 
unlocking  high 
quality  cut  scenes 


along  the  way. 

Leveling  up 
characters  is  even 
possible  by  collecting 
items  called  stick- 
ers, and  if  you  have 
a  friend  over  there's 
also  a  co-op  mode  to 
help  beat  the  8  hour 
long  story. 

For  those  who 
have  played 
previous  Smash  Bros, 
titles,  you'll  notice 
several  differences  in 
the  gameplay  Certain 
moves  from  Super 
Smash  Bros.  Melee, 
such  as  wave  dashing 
and  L-canceling,  have 
been  removed,  and 
all  characters  fall  at  a 
slower  speed. 

The  overall  speed 
of  combat  feels 
slowed,  and  charac- 
ters are  more  easily 
sent  upwards,  putting 
an  emphasis  on  aerial 
combat.  Recovery 


distances  are  a  lot 
bigger  than  in  Melee, 
so  you'll  have  to  work 
farther  to  get  a  knock 
out  smash. 

Despite  the  differ- 
ences in  gameplay  to 
previous  titles,  Super 
Smash  Bros.  Brawl 
is  an  entertaining 
addition  to  the  series, 


offering  up  many 
features,  including 
unlockable 
characters,  items  and 
stages  and  a 
challenging  but 
approaching  game 
mechanic  that  should 
provide  years  of  fun 
for  both  old  and  new 
smashers  alike.  ° 


|  Game  | 

Super  Smash  Bros. 
Brawl 

|  Platform  | 

Wii 

|ESRB  Rating  | 

T  (Teen):  Cartoon 
Violence,  Crude  Humor 

|  Game  Type  | 

Fighting  Action 

|  Players  | 

1-4 
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According  to  a  July  2007  Economist  article,  with  information 
from  the  Organization' for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development's  "Communications  Outlook  2007",  American 
households  are  bathed  in  the  blue  glow  of  the  television  on  . 
average  of  eight  hours  a  day.       ,  '    '  .'"  > 

70  percent  of  those  surveyed  by  the  Pew  Internet  and  American 
Life  Project,  a  project,  that  collects  data  on  the  impact  of  the 
internet,  are  online  daily  or  several  times  a  day. 
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s  I  embarked  on  my  day  without  technology,  I  was  filled  with  a  sense  of 
dread.  I  was  slow  to  fall  asleep  the  night  "before,  watching  "The  Soup"  on 
b.  TV  and  pulling  up  The  Soup  clips  on  YouTube.com  simultaneously.  I 
talked  to  several  people  on  my  phone  and  played  games  online  in  a  failed  attempt 
to  get  enough  technology  to  tide  me  over  until  the  following  day.  I  wanted  to 
surround  myself  with  enough  pixilated  faces  and  voices  over  speakers. 


I  woke  sluggishly,  knowing  full  well  the  eerie  silence  that  would  follow 
me  throughout  the  day.  I  took  an  incredibly  long  time  in  the  shower  and 
with  eating  breakfast.  I  tried  to  keep  myself  busy  for  as  long  as  possible. 

My  first  urge,  as  it  always  had  been  on  a  Sunday  morning,  was  to 
turn  on  the  television.  But  as  I  reached  for  the  remote,  I  shrunk  with 
despair.  Without  the  buzz  of  the  television,  I  was  forced  to  suffer  the  day 
in  silence.  I  realized  suddenly  how  isolated  I  felt,  although  all  around  me 
were  other  people,  separated  only  by  walls  and  a  few  footsteps.  But  still, 
at  that  moment,  I  couldn't  find  out  what  was  happening  in  the  world, 
much  less  the  city. 

I  tried  to  do  my  homework  in  the  silence  as  I  fought  automatic  urges 
to  block  the  silence  with  music  and  to  use  my  iPod.  I  have  learned  how  to 
work  and  study  in  the  midst  of  noise  and  music  but  the  silence  kept  me 
oddly  distracted. 

Although  trying  to  focus  in  the  midst  of  an  overwhelming  silence 
was  difficult,  I  found  that,  the  feeling  of  lost  connection  was  even  worse. 
Turning  off  my  cell  phone  and  leaving  my  laptop  untouched  seemed  to 
cut  me  off  from  the  human  world  completely. 

As  the  primary  means  of  communication  in  such  a  vast  world,  I 
couldn't  think  about  the  dark  screen  of  my  phone  or  my  laptop  without 
panic.  What  if  a  loved  one  was  hurt?  How  would  anyone  tell  me?  How 
would  I  even  know? 

By  evening,  I  had  gotten  used  to  coexisting  with  quiet.  The  desire  to 


zone  out  with  the  television  or  work  alongside 
noise  was  quelled.  Still,  I  could  not  replace  the 
lack  of  human  interaction  and  the  seclusion. 

So  I  went  out  to  dinner  with  a  friend.  As 
with  the  night  before,  I  soaked  up  our  conver- 
sation the  sounds  of  other  people's  voices  in  the 
busy  restaurant  like  a  sponge  to  bring  home  to 
the  silence.  I  still  had  a  long  evening  of  silence 
ahead  of  me,  but  being  out  of  the  house  and 
among  other  people  was  enough  to  make  the 
day  survivable.  I  felt  the  strain  of  panic  within 
me  loosen.  I  felt  relief. 

With  life  getting  busier  and  more  isolated, 
technology  is  a  means  to  connect,  or  as  my 
experience  with  the  television,  a  replacement 
for  human  interaction.  I  got  by  without  modern 
technology.  But  surprisingly,  the  isolation  from 
other  people  and  the  lack  of  exposure  to  other 
humans  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  day. 
For  what  first  seemed  like  a  trivial  and  tor- 
turous day,  I  found  a  profound  lesson  in  the 
refreshing  experience  of  interacting  with  actual 
humans,  o 
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can  pick  up  the  camera 
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in 


www.theartemisia.com 


Positions  Available: 
writing  -  photography  -  design  -  web  -  video 
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Ends  May  30,  2008 


TO  LIST 

Argenta  Hall. 

Old  Student  Union  Bldg. 
3.Getchell  Library. 
4.  Red  fire  alarm  pole  #1 343. 
5.Merrian  Brown  Rose  Garden. 
6.  Lincoln  Hall's  white  tower. 
7.TheGetchell  Reflecting  Pool. 
8.The  Mackay  Statue. 
9.The  Keck  Museum  in  the 
Mackay  School  of  Mines 
building. 

10.  Light  pole  #34. 
1 1.Morrill  Hall. 
1 2. The  rock  marking  on 
the  50-yard  line  of  the  old 
football  field. 

3.  One  of  the  white  swans. 

4.The  Honor  Court. 

_  "he  remnant  of  the  first 

..  ..versity  of  Nevada,  Reno 
flagstaff. 
1 6.  A  fallout  shelter  sign. 

7.  Manzanita  Lake. 
18.  David  Hettich  Memorial 
Garden. 

9.  ASUN  front  desk. 


All  you  need  is  to  be  one  of  the  first  three  people  to 
submit  20  photos  of  the  listed  places  and  items  on 
campus  to  the  email  below.  It's  that  simple  Good  luck! 

First  Prize  ($175  total): 

$100  Best  Buy  gift  card 

$50  Meadow  Wood  Mall  gift  card 

$25  ASUN  Bookstore  gift  card 

Second  Prize  ($100  total): 

$50  Best  Buy  gift  card 

$25  Meadow  Wood  Mall  gift  card 

$25  ASUN  Bookstore  gift  card 

Third  Prize  ($75  total): 

$25  Best  Buy  gift  card 

$25  Meadow  Wood  Mall  gift  card 

$25  ASUN  Bookstore  gift  card 

Email  submissions  to: 
contest@theartemisia.com 


1 .  You  MUST  be  a  current  undergraduate  student  at  the  University  of 
Nevada,  Reno. 

2.  You  MUST  be  the  first,  second  or  third  person  to  submit  the  20 
photos  to  the  email  below. 


mer  or  current  ASUN  employees  are  not  allowed  to  enter. ! 
and  faculty  can't  enter.  Also,  former  or  current  employees  fromTh- 
Artemisia,  Brushfire,  Wolf  Pack  Radio  and  The  Nevada  Sagebrush  are 
prohibited  from  entering  as  well. 

4.  This  is  a  one  time  only  contest,  which  ends  on  May  30, 2008. 
*  The  gift  cards  can't  be  exchanged  for  cash  or  other  priz 


AS 
UN 

www.asun.unr.edu 


